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sweet on Coal 


ROPICAL PLANTATIONS for cane sugar, English fields for sugar 

beet. And, for Tate and Lyle, British coal to begin the processes 
that put an endless supply of pure sugar into the larders of Britain. 

The shrewd men who direct this great sugar business choose 
coal because coal, efficiently burned on mechanical stokers, provides 
accurately controlled heat for the lowest cost per lb. of steam; 
because .coal—mechanically stoked—burns smokelessly; and 
because the coalfields of Britain can supply all industrial demands 
for generations to come. 

When it’s your turn to make a decision about fuel, remember 
Tate and Lyle. Their experience could profitably sweeten your 
financial cup of tea. 


Progressive industry 
is going forward on 


COAL 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL 








SOULE LMM IONE LESLIE GED _ 


Here are some key facts and figures 
about the Tate and Lyle power houses at 
their refineries in London and Liverpool 








The boiler houses at the three Tate and 
Lyle refineries raise together 890,000 Ibs. of 
steam per hour at 650 Ibs. per sq. inch at 82°4 
efficiency, which pass through turbines to 
generate 24 Mw. of electricity of which 4 Mw. 
is re-exported to the grid. The steam then goes 
to the process, and the power and heating 
operation has an overall thermal efficiency of 
72°... The coal burnt amounts to over 300,000 
tons per annum of washed smalls. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


PARTY CONFERENCES took place in Blackpool and 
Budapest; the former was that of the British 
Labour Party, which has just lost an election, the 
latter that of the Hungarian Communist Party, 
which is not troubled by such matters. At Black- 
pool Mr. Gaitskell made it reasonably clear in 
which direction he wished to lead the Labour 
Party, and in Budapest Mr. Khrushchev made it 
entirely clear in which direction he was going to 
lead the Hungarian Communist Party. But Mr. 
Khrushchev also said that he was in favour of a 
summit meeting as soon as possible, and insisted 
that he was presenting no ultimata or time-limits 
over Berlin 
* 

OTHER SIGNS Of an _unseasonable thaw _ in- 
cluded the signing of an agreement for cultural 
exchanges between Britain and the Soviet Union. 
Sir Thomas Beecham will be going to Russia, and 
the Leningrad Symphony Orchestra to Edinburgh; 
more long-lasting in its effect would be the hinted 
ending of Soviet jamming of British broadcasts to 
Russia. On the other wing of the culture front, re- 
verses were reported from that seed-bed of art 
and ideas, Eastbourne, where the local council de- 
cided to ban Lolita from the public library, and 
declared that while it didn’t know much about art, 
it knew that it didn’t like the paintings that had 
recently been bought for the local art gallery, 


* 


MR. NEHRU DECLARED that an attack on Nepal by 
Chinese troops would be regarded as an attack on 
India. No Chinese troops were reported to have 
attacked anybody for some days; but meanwhile 
Mr. Nehru’s effigy was withdrawn from exhibition 
at Madame Tussaud’s, after complaints that it did 
not do him justice. Other news from abroad in- 
cluded the arrest of M. Pesquet. who either did 
or did not attempt to assassinate M. Mitterrand, 
either with or without the latter’s knowledge and 
or approval, for putting a bomb in a public lava- 
tory in February, 1958, and an accusation that 
Britain had sent back African refugees from the 
French Cameroons to arrest and possible death. 

* 
THE ITALIAN PRIME MINISTER and Foreign Secretary, 
Signori Segni and Pella, arrived in Britain for a 
three-day official visit. They began immediately 
with Messrs. Macmillan and Lloyd discussions 
about political and economic co-operation in 
Europe, and disarmament. At the same time, Dr. 
Adenauer arrived in Paris for a two-day official 
visit. He began similar discussions with M. 
Debré. de Murville and de Gaulle. 

* 
THERE WERE SEVENTEEN CRASHES in one day at 
the exit to the M1, mostly caused by the fog. but 
Mr. Marples’s ‘pink zone’ plan for preventing 
London's traffic from coming to a complete stand- 
still appeared to have started well. 

* 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS were restored between 
Britain and Egypt, when it was agreed that this 
country and the United Arab Republic would 
exchange diplomatic representatives at the level 
of chargé d'affaires, and one more step was thus 
taken towards a final settlement of Suez. At the 
same time, it was announced that the house in 
which Lieutenant Moorhouse was killed was to be 
turned into a museum where the rope with which 
he was tied, and the cupboard in which he suffo- 
cated, would be among the exhibits. 

* 
WOMEN WERE ONCE AGAIN REFUSED admission to 
the Oxford Union, a threatened power strike failed 
to plunge the country into darkness, and the Right 
Honourable Gentleman, the Member for Wood- 
ford, celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday by 
making a speech. The Communist racketeers of 
the Electrical Trades Union said that they might 
have been prepared to sue the press for calling 
them Communist racketeers (or worse) if the 
Trades Union Congress had been willing to foot 
their bill when they lost. 
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THE TAPPERS 


N 1957, when the telephone-tapping scandal 

broke in Great Britain, it was revealed that 
transcripts of intercepted telephone calls had been 
improperly made available to the Bar Council, 
whose Chairman, then Sir Hartley Shawcross, had 
used them in cross-examination of a barrister 
accused of unprofessional conduct without in- 
forming the ‘defendant’ of their existence. The 
storm raised by this grossly unprofessional con- 
duct, and the circumstances surrounding it, 
eventually led to the appointment of a committee 
of Privy Councillors, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Birkett, to examine the whole question of 
telephone-tapping. The Committee reported that 
telephone-tapping should be retained for use in 
cases involving serious crime or questions of 
national security, but that the existing rule that no 
tapping might be done without express warrant 
from the Secretary of State should be rigidly en- 
forced, and that the information obtained from 
telephone-tapping should not be disclosed to 
domestic tribunals. 

The Spectator at the time strongly criticised the 
practice of telephone-tapping, the behaviour of 
the Home Secretary (Lord Tenby) responsible, the 
conduct of the Bar Council in general and its 
Chairman in particular, and the dangerously poor 
quality of the police transcripts themselves. Assur- 
ances were given by Mr. Butler that the only 
tapping that went on was done under his warrant, 
and that this would continue to be the case; the 
Privy Councillors for their part, after visiting the 
tapping headquarters above the London Passport 
Office. were equally confident that they had been 
given all the information they had asked for. The 
Spectator expressed scepticism at these assurances, 
too. 

And the Spectator was right. Last week, a 
doctor accused before the General Medical Coun- 
cil (a domestic tribunal, with powers over doctors 
analogous to those of the Bar Council over 
barristers) was supplied with transcripts of a 
tapped telephone call in connection with its hear- 
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RETURN 


ing of charges of unprofessional conduct against 
a doctor. (The General Medical Council, like the 
Bar Council, had not sufficient scruple to refuse to 
employ this tainted. evidence, but did not at any 
rate sink to the level of Sir Hartley Shawcross in 
concealing the transcripts’ existence.) Every single 
main recommendation of the Birkett Committee, 
and every one of Mr. Butler's assurances, has been 
flagrantly violated in this case. The tapping was 
not authorised by the Home Secretary; it did not 
concern serious crime or national security; it was 
made available to-a domestic tribunal. 

What follows? (For the evasions of the Post- 
master-General on Wednesday do not affect the 
position in the slightest.) That the policemen who 
indulged in this practice, or at any rate their 
superiors who ordered or authorised it, should be 
severely punished, is only the first step. What is 
more important is that the corrupting effect of 
these practices, pointed out by the Spectator at 
the time of the 1957 scandal, should be recognised. 
It is worth while recalling how our Political 
Correspondent, Taper, concluded his analysis of 
the Birkett Committee's report. 

This is. . the most frightening part of the 
whole affair; when the Security Services, or the 
police, begin to regard themselves as above the 
law—or rather beside it—and when in addition 
they show themselves as incompetent as the 
former did with such affairs as Commander 
Crabb and Burgess-Maclean, and the latter with 
the quality of their transcripts . . . then indeed 
we have come a long way down the road to ruin. 
This Committee of Privy Councillors could have 
helped reverse our progress along that road, by 
condemning telephone-tapping out of hand; they 
have not done so, preferring the tiny gains the 
thing produces to the great losses. They will yet 
have cause to regret their book-keeping; and, 
what is worse, so will we. 

We repeat that there is only one way to prevent 
continued progress down that road, and this latest 
scandal is but further proof of the fact; it is to 
ban telephone-tapping entirely, for whatever pur- 
pose, rejecting the ‘tiny gains’ in order to avoid 
the ‘great losses.’ 
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The Appeasement Game 

HERE are two ways by which we in this 
{ pan. can support apartheid. One is to argue 
that apartheid is justified—though outside the 
ranks of the Mosleyites there are few who would 
care publicly to take this line, much as they might 
like to. The other is to concede that ‘no parties 
and few individuals among us regard apartheid 
as anything less than an unjust and, in the long 
run, a distastrous attempt to deal with race 
relations’; but then promptly to go on to assert 
that ‘reckless and ill-thought-out attempts to 
mobilise public opinion outside the Union can 
only prove a disservice to a good cause.’ The 
quotations are taken (need it be said?) from The 
Times. 

The Times in such matters 
enviable consistency. Its editor, Geoffrey Dawson, 
before the war condemned anti-Semitism and 
militarism and other ugly symptoms of Fascism 
in Germany, while at the same time arguing that 
reckless and ill-thought-out attempts by Winston 
Churchill and others to mobilise public opinion 
against Hitler could only prove a disservice to a 
good cause. By rejecting or distorting the reports 
it received from Germany, by persisting in the 
belief that we could do business with Hitler if only 
the rest of the irresponsible press here would not 
give offence to him, The Times managed not only 
io deceive its own readers, but to bolster up 
Ministers in their placid belief that appeasement 
was a workable policy. And from this error, this 
moral cowardice, stemmed Munich and the 
Second World War. 

The Times should have learned that lesson. It 
has not done so. On African affairs it is back at 
the old appeasement game, denouncing the 
Spectator, the Evening Standard and the Guardian 
for the vulgarity of our recent attacks on apar- 
theid. Anybody might think, reading The Times, 
that Mr. Verwoerd needs only to be taken by the 
arm, and told ‘enough is enough, for apartheid 
io disappear. The truth is that for the past decade 


has shown an 
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we in this country have watched the South African 
Government quietly establishing a Fascist State. 
We have seen the imposition of new rigid forms 
of segregation: we have seen the Treason Trials; 
we have seen the persecution of those who have 
spoken out courageously against what is being 
done. There may have been a time when the 
pained but oleaginous criticisms that are The 
Times stock-in-trade on African affairs carried 
a little weight in South Africa. Clearly they do 
not today. The need now is for something rather 
more forcible. 

Half a century ago the editor of the Spectator, 
St. Loe Strachey (The Times. used to complain 
about his forthrightness, too), argued that the first 
duty of the press was to be a watchdog for the 
public: and a watchdog. he pointed out, does not 
refrain from barking when he senses danger simply 
because some of the neighbours might object to 
the noise. What we have written about apartheid, 
and other related subjects, has indeed been vulgar: 
and will continue to be, if there is any prospect of 
Westminster and 
Vulgarity is in 


its arousing the sleepers at 
around Printing House Square 
an old tradition of the press in Britain: the tradi- 
tion of Defoe and Swift, of Wilkes and Junius, of 
Thomas Barnes (the greatest of Times editors) 
and the Spectators founder, Rintoul. There are 
occasions when events make it almost obligatory: 
and this is one of them. 


~ * . 


In fairness to The Times, though, its African 


leader writer must be congratulated on his 
delightful choice of phrase to describe the 
Monckton Commission. The Commission’s mem- 
bers. he wrote, “have obviously been chosen with 
care. They have indeed! In one of the best pieces 
Pendennis has done for a long time the Observer 
last Sunday exploded the Welensky-fostered myth 
that the Commission contains a balanced assort- 
ment of independent-minded liberals. In fact it 
appears to be as subtly packed a jury as ever 
delighted the heart of an Ellenborough. It has one 





‘The keeper was-quite nice about it; 

"E said, “What a nasty mishap. 

Are you sure it's your lad ’e’s eaten?” 

So they proved it by showing his cap.’ 
—With apologies to Stanley Holloway. 
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or two worthy members, but not one who could 
reasonably be called representative of the anti- 
Federation cause. 

The belief that this does not matter—that the 
Labour Party ought to nominate three tame 
representatives to go out to Africa and come back 
to sign a minority report saying that they ought 
to have been allowed to examine the arguments 
against Federation, but weren’t—is shared by the 
Sunday Times. The agreed and announced terms 
of reference, the Sunday Times argues, ‘cannot 
be chopped and changed to suit the vagaries of 
British politics.” What is more to the point. surely, 
is that no British Government ought to have made 
an under-the-counter bargain with Sir Roy 
Welensky to let him decide what the terms of 
reference should The Sunday 
assertion that ‘the people most concerned, after all, 


exclude. Times 
are in Africa’ is more sensible: but as the great 
majority of Africans are unable, owing to the 
nature of the terms of reference, to make their 
concern felt, it is hardly an argument in favour of 
supporting the Monckton Commission. 


The Cyprus Bases 
de Cabinet is considering its answer to the 
proposals put forward by the Greek Cypriots 
about the future of British bases in Cyprus. The 
past record of British governments does not sug- 
gest that the answer will necessarily be acceptable, 
or even conciliatory. A lesson which British 
governments have been taught-many times. but 
have still to show that they have begun to learn. is 
that military bases have no value unless the people 
who have to work in and around them are content 
to accept their existence. 

The Governm::nt has tended to take the line 
that the Cyprus bases are British as of right— 
carrying the implication that if the Cypriots will 
not concede this. then the land around the areas 
in which the bases are established will have to be 
cordoned off, and employees flown in from 
abroad to man them. No doubt such a settlement 
could theoretically be imposed on Cyprus: but it 
would simply guarantee permanent hostility to 
wards Britain, which would be more dangerous 
than having no bases there at all. 

The sensible solution, which we have long urged, 
would be to turn the lot over to NATO— in which 
case a settlement would present no difficulties: 
the Cypriots want the bases, and they want the 
employment they will provide. If the Government 
feels it cannot do this, at least let it have the 
courage to forgo paper ‘rights’ of sovereignty. and 
agree to put the establishments on much the same 
footing as. American bases are here. There is 
nothing to stop us doing this. except pride 


Three Years On 


GYPT'’s decision to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions with this country is a reward for the 
British Government's good behaviour during the 
last few. months. It has done nothing and it has 
done it quite well—a policy of non-intervention at 
present is undoubtedly the right one. Three years 
after the invasion of Egypt in 1882 Mr. Gladstone 
was expressing public regret for what he had done, 
and it is a pity that Mr. Macmillan has not 
similarly brought himself to admit in public that 
Suez was a disgraceful act of folly; such a stale 
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ment of the obvious would do untold good to 
Anglo-Egyptian relations. President Nasser de- 
serves credit for not having demanded such a 
statement and for treating the Prime Minister's 
attempts to excuse Suez with the contempt they 
deserved by ignoring them; Mr. Macmillan de- 
serves credit for having adopted a sensible policy, 
and for refusing to allow his words to influence 
his actions. 


Restrained Relations 


tr would be easy to mock at the cultural agree- 
cen with the Soviet Union by pointing at the 
recent removal, at official Soviet request, of thirty 
volumes from the British book exhibition in 
Moscow. But, as the Director-General of the 
British Council has pointed out, it is better to show 
3.970 books to the Muscovites than none at all, 
and, by the same token, the more—and the more 
varied—‘cultural’ exchanges there are, the more 
the Soviet citizen will learn to tolerate and even 
to understand points of view other than those of 
his own mentors and preceptors. It has been 
argued that this is trimming: that it would be 
better to stand on our national dignity, and insist 
that the Russians should take the books we want 
them to have. But as we ourselves refuse to allow 
copies of Lady Chatterley’s Lover to circulate in 
this country, we are hardly in a position to dictate 
to others what they should read. 

Two items in the new agreement are especially 
encouraging. There is no doubt that the clause by 
which both parties agree ‘to undertake studies in 
the immediate future with a view to normalising 
relations in the field of broadcasting’ is meant to 
provide a face-saving opportunity for the Russians 
to stop jamming the BBC's Russian-language 
transmissions. And the agreement to help the 
exchange of visitors under the age of thirty-three 
will widen the horizons and increase the demands 
for intellectual freedom of precisely those Soviet 
citizens who, according to Edward Crankshaw’s 
brilliantly perceptive new Penguin Special on 
Khrushchev’s Russia, are ‘confident and unfright- 
ened,’ the potential allies of Khrushchev himself 
in the spiritual struggle against the old gang of 
Bolshevik Blimps. There are reactionaries in every 
regime, even in those founded on revolution: the 
agreement, however modestly at first, ought to 
help the younger generation on either side of the 
curtain to speak to each other over their dead 
heads. 


The End of the ‘Edsel’ 


HE disappearance from the Detroit production 

lines of the Ford ‘Edsel’ has hardly been 
noticed in this country: not surprisingly, as few 
people here ever even saw the original model with 
ts grille—to quote Time—'like an Oldsmobile 
sucking a lemon.’ And later versions were barely 
distinguishable from any other American car. But 
Time’s Obituary notice sounded a warning note 
that it would be as well not to ignore here, where 
the tendency is to imagine that the Americans are 
ahead of us in such matters. The ‘Edsel’ was, Time 
admits, ‘a prime example of the limitations of 
market research, with its “depth interviews” and 
“Motivational” mumbo-jumbo.’ The researchers 
Provided a picture of what Americans had wanted 
4 year or two before the ‘Edsel’ actually came on 
the market; by the time the first model rolled 
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on to the streets even the most high-powered 
promotion campaign could not save it, because 
fickle public taste had passed on to something 
else (it would be pleasant to think that the public 
also turned against it because it was so ugly; but 
there is no evidence that zsthetic disapproval 
counted). 

How long will European manufacturers be able 
to resist the demand of their accountants to 
change models more frequently, in order to put 
last year’s car out of fashion? Just so long as we 
learn the lesson of the ‘Edsel,’ and stick to the 
principle that a new model (in spite of the 
rhapsodies of the motoring correspondents: have 
they ever panned any new car in living memory?) 
should be regarded with suitable mistrust, and 
that the best cars-should almost, like the best 
clarets, improve with the years. 


Traders and Tourists 


From SARAH GAINHAM 
VIENNA 
HE Free Trade Treaty initialled at Stockholm 
be at any rate in Austria, not likely to be 
looked upon as more than a substitute, a step 
towards a larger agreement for the multilateral 
freeing of trade in Central and West Europe. Fifty 
per cent. of Austria’s industrial exports went to 
countries now within the Common Market. 
Already the export of raw steel to Italy, a large 
item in Austria’s trade balance, has shrunk 
greatly—the advantage going to Federal Germany, 
which now has lower import duties to Italy than 
Austria. This is a serious matter for the Austrians: 
Italy was a large importer of raw materials, in- 
cluding timber, and Austria had a favourable trade 
balance there which may now disappear. It 
accounts for the efforts of a group of industrialists 
in Vienna to persuade the new Foreign Minister, 
Herr Kreisky, to make approaches to the Common 
Market. 

For two reasons Herr Kreisky has refused. The 
good relations Austria now enjoys with the Soviet 
Union might be affected; and Herr Kreisky hopes 
and believes that in a year or so the French may 
see their way to a less cautious attitude to general 
European Free Trade. When the situation in 
Algeria is settled—and they say ‘when’ and not 
‘if—they hope for a more liberal attitude towards 
the rest of Europe in Paris. 

* 

Another kind of trade, with Britain, will be in- 
creased this year. Austria expects an increase in 
tourism of about a third this winter season. For 
ski-ing the Austrians are lucky enough to need no 
friends to help them; they already have everything 
in Austria that any Ski-Haserl needs; the removal 
of currency restrictions from Great Britain will 
allow thousands of people who have only heard of 
ski-ing to experiment, and the winter sports trade 
is eager to make it as easy for them as falling 
down a nursery slope. Even the smartest villages 
have reduced rates for January and part of Feb- 
ruary, and hire of equipment for those who are 
not yet sure they want to come again is easy and 
cheap. Tourist trade officials are taking their 
responsibilities to beginners seriously, issuing 
warnings and advice on every subject from wear- 
ing sunburn cream to using the safety bindings 
in which you can hardly break an ankle, however 
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clumsy you are and however abruptly you stop, 

For the rich, too, a new gadget will bring 
inaccessible slopes under skis this year. A group 
of Austrian hoteliers has bought a helicopter 
from Soviet Russia, and two pilots are being 
trained by Russian engineers to fly it. It can carry 
about thirty skiers at a time to heights previously 
unscaled except by mountain climbers. It will, of 
course, be very expensive; and it has the added 
disadvantage of disturbing the peace of the moun- 
tains with its din. A flock of ski-helicopters is a 
dreadful thought. 

* 

London theatregoers may be interested to hear 
that for the 200th anuiversary of Schiller’s birth 
on November 10, 1759, a complete performance 
of the marathon trilogy of the Thirty Years’ War, 
Wallenstein, was given on one day, taking the 
whole afternoon and evening. This was a State gala 
performance, but the demand for seats was so 
great that it will be repeated again and again 
during the winter season. Perhaps Mr. Stephen 
Spender will translate this masterpiece of the Ger- 
man theatre next, after his success with Maria 
Stuart. Then London critics would be able to see 
for themselves the source of Mother Courage, in 
the first part of this huge work, The Camp. 
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Christmas Guests 


and how to cope 


é THE BOSS 

who drops in for a drink, when 
you are busy at the sink. No 
call for you to be alarmed: serve 
Fino Perla—he'll be charmed 








THE AUNT 
who visits for the day and ¢ 
brings her harp—and wants to ~- 
play. The harp's all right, but 
oh! her voice! Mellow it with 
Vintners Choice 


THE IN-LAW 
whom you cannot bear but 
must invite to share your fare 
The only way to bear a bore 
is to drink El Catador 





THE NEIGHBOUR 
whom you've learned to hate. 
Looks in early, stays too late. 
Relax, before you start to 
scream. Have a_ soothing 
Vintners Cream 





ENJOY YOURSELF WITH 


%& FINO PERLA 


Medium 


%& VINTNERS CHOICE 
Superior Amontillado ( Medium ior 
% EL CATADOR 

Very Dry Fino 


%& VINTNERS CREAM 


Rare Old Oloroso ( Sweet) 





MACKENZIE & CO. LTD., 20, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C,3 
TEL; MANSION HOUSE 4777 and Jerez-da-lo-Frontera, Spain 
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Only 277 more days 


to the autumnal equinox. And we all know how 
difficult it is to choose autumn presents. After all, 
we can't go on sending leaves every year. A mist, 
perhaps, or a mellow fruitfulness, or—how difficult 
itis! 

Fortunately, Christmas is a great deal easier. At 
Christmas, you can send the same present to any 
number of people, with a warm, glowing certainty 
that they will all enjoy it and be grateful. There are 
things in it to make the stupid people feel clever. 
and the clever people feel cleverer still. There are 
things to make the housewife’s work easier and 
cheaper, and things to make the pompous politician's 
life harder and more unpleasant. There are things 
to make the bookish man read and the musical man 
listen, and the theatrical man ask for a muse of 
fire, and the indignant man seize his pen and write 
a letter to the Editor. 

In other words, it is the Spectator. Kingsley Amis 
and Evelyn Waugh, leading articles and crossword 
puzzles, Patrick Campbell and Christopher Hollis. 
investment hints and film reviews. A. J. Ayer and 
Bernard Levin, funny pictures and reports from 
abroad, Angus Wilson and Marghanita Laski. politics 
and sport, science and art, this and that. here and 
there, to and fro—week after week the Spectator 
provides something for everybody and everything for 
somebody. Nay, more; it provides most things for 
most people. What more could you want? 

Well, one more thing you might want is a subscrip- 
tion at a reduced price. The Spectator offers even that 
You can send a year’s supply for Christmas to as 
many people as you wish (yourself included). 
wherever they may live, for only half the regular rate. 
The one condition we make is that’ the recipients 
(yourself included) should not already be getting the 
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Report from Blackpool 





Ir was widely believed on the 
special train bringing the dele- 
gates (not to mention us humble 
pencillers) back from the Labour 
Party Conference that everybody 
with any responsibility for the 
journey. from Sir Brian Robert- 
son upwards. had been bribed by 
Mr. Gaitskell to impress upon the 
left-wingers that nationalisation 
was by no means all they (the 
left-wingers) had been cracking 
it up to be. If the story was true, 
Mr. Gaitskell certainly got value 
—| for his money. That it took seven 
twenty 





and minutes to 
travel 2264 
“- plained by the fact that for the 
x first two-thirds of its journey it 
seemed to be calling regularly. 
every hour on the hour, at Shef- 
field: but I think something 
rather more elaborate in the way 
\ of an explanation is required for 
the fact that after the most rigor- 
ous douane at Blackpool (where 
nobody was allowed on to the 
platform without showing both a 
railway ticket aid a special pass), 
a trainload of tired, sick, filthy, 
bruised, late travellers were then 
formed up on arrival at Maryle- 
bone into a huge, heaving mob 
and forced in single file through 
gate so that their tickets could be 
examined again. What British Railways needs, it 
occurs to me, is not parliamentary accountability, 
nor even a Passenger Protection Society. It is a 
good, old-fashioned lynching. 

Which, looking at it from one point of view, 
is what was needed more than once during the two 
days in which the Labour Party groaned and 
travailed and laboured and eventually hatched 
vipers. To take the least serious but most irritating 
of all the things that brought me to the very gates 
of the funny-farm, the chairmanship of Mrs. Castle 
was so fantastically bad that | was moved at one 
point to inquire plaintively whether the job could 
not be handed over to Sir Arthur Comyns Carr, 
whose memorable ineptitude in the chair at the 
Liberal Assembly at Torquay could be at any rate 
partially excused on the grounds that he is twenty- 
nine years older than she is and slightly hard of 
hearing. 

Mrs. Castle quacked and quavered and con- 
tradicted herself and allowed delegates to argue 
with her rulings and in general made one wonder 
what they teach Labour politicians these days. 
And if the television lights shining on the platform 
made it as usual impossible for anybody on it 
to see anything happening down in the hall, was 
it impossible to devise a more rational way of 
selecting delegates than by peering around for 
an hour or so every time the rostrum was vacated 
and then pointing to some ill-defined figure in the 
gloom without any guarantee that it would do 
anything but repeat the speech just made? After 


hours 
miles is easily ex- 
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all, at a Labour Conference—particularly one of 
this crucial sort—there are people whom it would 
be absurd noi to call, and others whom it would 
be absurd to cal] successively. (And others whom 
it would be absurd to call at all—particularly 
some of those sepulchritudinous women—but 1 
suppose if no incoherent idiots whatever got a 
chance to speak. the unrepresentative nature of 
the resultant debate would be apparent.) 

Some form of ‘seeding’ is essential if the pro- 
ceedings are not to become entirely farcical: yet 
it Was not until well into Sunday that Babs even 
partially abandoned her _ pin-the-tail-on-the- 
donkey methods. It is true that on Saturday there 
that moment when she _ peered 
theatrically into the murk and cried ‘Michae!',’ 
Whereupon Mr. Foot emerged coincidentally 
from the blackest and most invisible ! 
at the back of the hall and strode purpose- 
fully to the rostrum for his attack Mr. 
Gaitskell’s leadership. But much as I would like 
to ascribe her performance in general to bias. | 
fear I] must put it down to incompetence 

Which is more than can be said for her open- 
ing address, in which she put a bag over Mr, 
Gaitskell’s head and called for volunteers to 
come and pull the neck tight. For some reason 
best known to itself, the Left in the Labour Party 
has decided that nationalisation is the Tabernacle, 
the Ark and the Scrolls (Mr. Mikardo, I believe, 
sleeps with a phylactery containing a copy of 
the Coal Mines Act strapped to his forehead), 
and that even if insistence on its retention as party 
policy should not enable them to win an election, 
which most of those nut-cases would hate to do 
anyway, it might at any rate eventually force Mr. 
Gaitskell out of the leadership, a prospect 
infinitely more pleasing to some. 

Now Mrs. Castle's loyalty to her leader is un- 
questioned, or at any rate unquestionable It is 
therefore only fair to assume that when she said, 
in the course of her chairman’s speech, “We have 
spent fifty years of political life proving to the 
people of this country that economic and social 
morality go hand in hand,” and then went on to 
insist that public ownership must be retained in 
the party’s programme, she meant what she said. 
In which case | felt bound to ask her what, on the 
one hand, she thinks the word ‘proving’ means, 
or what, on the other, she imagines the result of 
the election to have been. ‘Today,’ she snarled 
(she reminds me of Charlotte Corday in the bath) 
‘we are making more television sets than houses 
to put them in. Millions of pounds are spent in 
encouraging our children to eat more sweets per 
head than any children in the world—while the 
Government starves the school dental service. 
{Here followed a terrifying account of what 's 
happening to the nippers, who appear to be suffer 
ing from every disease it is possible to have 
between the eyebrows and the Adam’s apple. not 
excluding phossy-jaw.] But who is going to care 
about these things in a society whose values are 
dictated by the profit motive. . . .?’ 

Who, indeed? But who, if I might in turn ask 
Babs a question. is going to get elected in a free 
society without getting people to vote for them 
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in larger numbers than for their opponents? For 
Mrs. Castle’s speech, it is important to remember 


speech 


accompany the 
announcement that she was retiring from politics 


was not a made to 
and would henceforth devote her energies exclu- 
sively to the reclamation of fallen women in 
Hong Kong; it was the speech made by the Chair- 
man of a great political party which has lost three 
successive General Elections, and seats at four, 
opening a conference ostensibly concerned with 
the lessons to be learnt from the latest of those 
defeats, together with the methods to be adopted 
in order to avoid another. As such, it was not 
merely useless; it was so shatteringly wrong- 
headed that I would have gone home at lunch 
time on Saturday if I could have faced the pros- 
pect of British Railways soup twice in two days. 
When are the kings of the Castles, not to mention 
the dirty rascals, going to realise that they cannot 
remould our society nearer to their hearts’ desire 
unless they can win an election? (On Guy Fawkes’ 
Night, at the Tribune post-election meeting, I 
actually heard Mr. Harold Davies urging the 
Opposition to cut arms expenditure.) And when 
are they going to realise that the electorate not 
only refuses to accept that ‘economic and social 
morality go hand in hand,’ but that it refuses to 
accept that morality of any kind has anything to 
do with elections at all? It is almost embarrassing 
to have to spell it out for them, but spelt out it 
must be: if you want to nationalise steel and do 
a lot of sensible things besides, and the voters 
have shown on three successive occasions that 
they do not want you to nationalise steel, the 
abandonment of your desire to nationalise steel 
is essential if you ever wish to be in a position to 
do the sensible things. 

So the chairman made it clear where she stood, 
and after lunch Mr. Gaitskell made it clear where 
he stood. Reading his speech before he made it, 
] feared that it would not be sufficiently clear, 
that it was too larded with ‘statesmanship’ and all 
the old gamut of ‘if I may say so with the utmost 
possible respect.’ But in delivery it took on new 
dimensions and new significance, and one realised 
that the Labour Party was indeed at the cross- 
roads, and would now either follow Hugh 
Gaitskell into a new kind of future, or turn with- 
out him into futility and a slow decline. He told 
them, much to the distaste of many of them, that 
there would never again be a major slump in this 
country; he told them that nationalisation was 
only a means to an end, and not even a particu- 
larly important means; he told them that the 
people wanted material betterment, and that a 
party which despised them for it would eat the 
bitter bread of envy all its life. In short, Master 
Ridley played the man, and the thinness of the 
applause that followed his speech was a tribute 
to his playing. 

After which, chaos was come again. Michael 
Foot’s violent attack on the leadership brought 
hysterical cheers from the boneheads (and worse) 
that had screamed ‘Yes!’ when Mr. Gaitskell 
asked point-blank, ‘Do we want to nationalise 
everything? Do we? Everything? Every farm 
and smallholding, every village shop. every little 
pub and garage?’ Those of us privileged to know 
Mr. Foot know that he is in private one of the 
gentlest men alive, who would not swat a fly, 
even if it were perched on Mr. Gaitskell’s head. 
Still, at Blackpool his speech was public; it and 
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its maker must be publicly judged. He had nothing 
but contempt and hatred for those who would 
bring the Labour Party up to date, and a fine, 
mad arrogance for those who abated a jot of 
the ancient faith; but Mr. Foot really must tell 
us precisely what his own brand of righteousness 
has achieved, apart from the conversion of a 
Labour majority of 3,483 into a Conservative 
majority of 6,454, which is not much to show for 
fifteen years or so of a political career. 

Mr. Foot’s speech set the key for Saturday; 
apart from a few rays of hope in the sensible and 
moderate speeches made by such bright hopes 
of the party as Mr. Dick Taverne, Mr. Mervyn 
Rees and Mr. Ivor Richard (hopes which can only 
be long-term ones), much of what was said after 
Mr. Gaitskell had sat down would be over-praised 
if I were to describe it as gibberish. (There was 
a man who claimed that the reason for the sliver 
of Labour success in Lancashire was the left-wing 
quality of candidates such as Mr. Frank Allaun.) 
It is true that the speakers called had been ludi- 
crously unrepresentative of the strength of the 
Labour Party; it is true, too, that the real fight- 
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ing will be done in private in the Executive, where 
Mr. Gaitskell will presumably go farther and fight 
harder than he did or could in his speech. But 
even so, when Sunday dawned I would not have 
been surprised to see the platform party assemble 
without its leader, and when the first speech of 
the morning came from Mr. Zilliacus, who is 
once again so far to the Left as to be practically 
unrecognisable, at any rate as a member of the 
Labour Party, I would have been even less sur- 
prised to see Mr. Gaitskell give the lot of them 
the high-sign and go home. 

And then, suddenly it changed. Suddenly, the 
conference swung round, and not by eastern 
windows only came in the light. And the man 
responsible for stemming the tide? Why, the 
honourable member for Leeds West; little Charlie 
Pannell, no less, and | never thought he had it in 
him. He rolled the Left over and stamped on 
its stomach; he leaped and danced upon its pros- 
trate form; he nailed Mr. Foot to the w:'l with 
one hand, and clouted the pathetic Mr. Cousins 
half-way to Southport with the other. And when 
the self-appointed Keepers of the Faith began to 
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shout and boo to drown his voice, he clutched 
the microphone and yelled on, clear and brave 
and dead right, above the uproar. My scrupulous 
impartiality is a legend throughout five con- 
tinents, but when Mr. Pannell left the rostrum I 
not only applauded; I stamped upon the floor. 
From then on, Mr. Gaitskell had something to 
smile about. Mr. Denis Healey, who made the 
most thoughtful and sensible speech from the 
floor of the entire conference; Mr. Webber of 
the Transport Salaried Staffs Association; Mr. 
Carol Johnson; Mrs. Shirley Williams, one of 
the brightest of all the bright hopes; Mr. Alan 
Birch: one after the other they came up to talk 
sense at the fifty-ninth minute of the eleventh 
hour. Mr. Pannell had liberated the spirits of the 
real majority, and at last it was possible to hear 
the applause come volleying out for the 
defenders of the leadership. If there is gratitude 
on earth, Mr. Pannell must today have in his 
pocket such a letter from his leader as would 
cause even one as conceited as myself to blush. 
Mr. Bevan tried hard to slam the door, but it 
was too late; the hinges were broken. His speech, 
which in manner was one of the most splendid 
orations I have ever heard, and in matter a pitiful 
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By BRIAN 


: GIANT,’ the publishers predictably call F. E. 
Asmith.s ‘in an age of giants.’ It is easy to 
think so: for Smith grew up into the Conservative 
Party of Salisbury, Balfour, and Joe Chamber- 
lain; established himself alongside the Cecils, Car- 
son, Curzon, Isaacs and Milner; ranged himself 
against Asquith, Lloyd George, Grey and 
Churchill—not to mention the Irish. Formidable 
competition; and yet... When in 1911 the 
Conservatives met to elect a successor to Balfour, 
the contest was between Walter Long, whose 
name is now recalled with difficulty, and Austen 
Chamberlain, a man of some qualities but few 
talents; and, after a deadlock, the party had to 
fali back on Bonar Law, who but for the assiduous 
efforts of his friend Beaverbrook would still be 
remembered only as the unknown prime minister. 

The obvious implication—that FE and the 
others were men of ordinary stature among 
pygmies—would be unjust to FE. He had a re- 
markable mind, using the term to mean a 
capacity to master a subject for a particular pur- 
pose—for an examination, say, or for a brief. To 
become Vinerian Law Scholar at Oxford he de- 
feated even the great Holdsworth; and there are 
many examples of his astonishing capacity to 
reduce massive and complex quantities of material 
to the precise needs of a client in court. 

More: he was the greatest all-round advocate 
—on the platform, at Westminster and in the 
courts—of his day; perhaps of all time, in these 
islands. Dan O'Connell might contest that claim, 
but O'Connell, the more effective mob orator, 
never established the same ascendency at West- 
minster. To read about FE’s maiden speech, with 
its calculated defiance of parliamentary conven- 
tion (it was a sarcastic onslaught, no indulgence 
craved, on the government and on Lloyd George) 
is to be reminded of exasperation with the present 
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succession of threadbare attitudes and windy 
platitudes, made it clear that Mr. Gaitskell, in the 
long hammering that lies ahead, will have to keep 
all his wits about him if he is to come safely 
through. You can kill ambition seventy times and 
seven, and yet it will twitch and stir; Mr. Bevan 
has forsworn all hopes of the leadership; but if 
Mr. Gaitskell should make one slip the oath may 
be forgotten. Mr. Gaitskell must cling to the fact 
that Mr. Bevan, if the choice is made stark 
enough, would rather be Foreign Secretary than 
Leader of the Opposition (which is more than can 
be said for some of the Left), and to the know- 
ledge that if it should come to a showdown, the 
Left must lose. Now, if Labour’s leader keeps his 
head, refuses to buy Mr. Bevan’s help at too high 
a price, calls every bluff that is made, and fights 
hard for what he knows to be the only chance to 
save the Labour Party, all will yet be well. If 
not—well, the Liberals were parading outside the 
hall, with placards and with leaflets. If this two- 
day inquest should reveal that Mr. Grimond is 
the residuary legatee of the deceased, the wreckers 
will have much to answer for to anybody still 
left in the party. 

BERNARD LEVIN 


Smith! 
INGLIS 


stifling political atmosphere. Many of his con- 
temptuous outbursts could today be repeated 
almost verbatim. ‘Conscious of having achieved 
success by his own unaided efforts,’ his son recalls, 
‘the promotion of elder sons of high lineage in 
the Conservative Party filled him with a contempt 
which he was at no pains to conceal. “Subsidised 
politics,” he said to me once about a man whose 
origins were no more patrician than his own, but 
who had taken the quicker route through personal 
charm and a judicious marriage.’ The subsidised 
politics of 1960 could do with another FE. 

These qualities were much needed by his party, 
and the mystery has been why he did not make 
more of a mark (as distinct from an impact, which 
he certainly made) on the politics of his time. 
F.E. does not provide a wholly satisfactory 
answer. It bears a resemblance to the recent 
biography of Northcliffe—both are too long, too 
impeded by irrelevancies; both strive to be judi- 
ciously critical, but in both the understandable 
piety of the authors shows through. In F.E., too, 
there are strange omissions. No reference to 
Chesterton’s Antichrist? Really, Smith! Yet in 
spite of the growing impression that we are not 
being given the whole story, less because the 
author is consciously engaged on suppression than 
because he is basically anxious to vindicate his 
father, there is ample material from which to 
discover why FE failed. 

He was not, of course, a failure by ordinary 
standards. At the start of his career he decided 
that he would become either Prime Minister or 
Lord Chancellor; and Lord Chancellor he became 
—an outstanding one, at that. But on the day 
in 1919 that he allowed Lloyd George to boot him 
out of the Commons on to the Woolsack, his 
career collapsed (so, incidentally, does his bio- 
graphy, which is overloaded with the Twenties. 
There is always more—vastly more—material 
towards the end of a famous man’s life than for 
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the earlier years; biographers must cultivate a 
professional ruthlessness which the second Earl, 
unlike his father, does not possess). To rephrase 
the question, then: why had FE to be content with 
achieving his secondary ambition, when he had 
so many of the qualifications to go farther—to 
become the leader of his party? 

Because he was so well hated? His son stresses 
FE’s inability to suffer fools gladly—and admits 
that the fools included not merely people FE dis- 
liked or despised. ‘For a man extremely sensitive 
to malicious comments about himself, he showed 
an astonishing insensitiveness as to the wounds 
he inflicted upon other people, often those he 
loved and respected . . . unable to repress the 
phrases which came all too readily into his mind, 
he left his path strewn with unnecessary enemies,’ 
‘I can well understand,’ Austen Chamberlain (who 
greatly admired him) wrote on hearing of FE’s 
death, ‘anyone who had no more than a passing 
acquaintance with him detesting him cordially,’ 
This was an understatement: FE had an aura of 
arrogance which aroused resentment among 
people who had not even a passing acquaintance 
with him. But this does not account for his failure. 
Winston Churchill was just as unpopular, and 
even more of an object of mistrust. 

Because he was irresponsible? His family were 
disturbed by what his son calls his fecklessness: 
too polite a term. FE had a bucket-shop owner's 
view of credit; tradesmen, he appears to have 
believed, should consider themselves lucky to be 
in his debt; they would get their money back in 
due course when his plans matured, and in the 
meantime they could console themselves that they 
were being bilked by a genius. His family were 
the chief sufferers; they saw fortunes being 
squandered—and FE, according to his son, was 
the kind of man who reacted to any protest by 
even more conspicuous extravagance. (At one 
time he had six cars, only three of which he used.) 
But such habits were not then peculiar to FE; no 
doubt people advised the freshman arriving at 
Oxford (perhaps they do still?) that no tradesman 
would respect him if he paid his bills promptly. 
He was merely being in the fashion: and though 
the fashion has caused much misery and not a few 
bankruptcies, it can hardly have damaged his 
reputation among his colleagues. 

A better clue to his—relative—failure is pro- 
vided by that early ambition of his: to be either 
Prime Minister or Lord Chancellor. The possessor 
of as brilliant a mind as FE’s is always 
tempted, if he has such ambitions, to use it to 
help him on his way by indicating short cuts. 
Believing himself to be a man of destiny he was 
able to persuade himself that whatever he did to 
improve his position or reputation was justified. 
His normal criterion for making any decision was 
simply: will this help my career? 

At first the tricks this led him into were venial 
enough. C. B. Fry, who was at Wadham with him, 
recalled that FE managed to discard what he 
thought was the impediment of his Lancashire 
accent in a few weeks; and he indulged in that 
common undergraduate pretence of doing 0° 
work, when in fact he was working hard. But 
gradually, finding such ruses successful, FE bega? 
to lose contact with principle, and even with 
reality. He began to create myths about himself 
—moving himself and his audience to tears at his 
son’s ‘twenty-first’ with a pathetic picture of his 
impoverished mother’s hard-earned gift to him 
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on /ris twenty-first—ten shillings—when in fact 
his family had been quite well-off, and his mother 
generous. And in time FE began to believe his 
own lies: towards the end of his career he not 
merely allowed his books to be ghosted, but per- 
suaded himself that he had written them (disgrace 
might have foliowed when one of his ghosts was 
detected in large-scale plagiarism, had not FE, 
with the help of his old courtcraft, been able 
rather shabbily to extricate himself). 

Sharing this overriding ambition was his 
inability to bear failure. FE, according to his son, 
was not vindictive, but he nursed petty grievances 
for years; his failure to get a scholarship to Har- 
row or a Blue at Oxford rankled. A man who 
cannot bear failure tends to twist everything he 
does to make it represent success—a dangerous 
form of mental self-abuse. And even in success 
FE would be meditating dubious expedients to 
improve his position still further; his son does not 
mention the episode, but FE’s conduct during the 
Lever /Harmsworth action was not over-scrupu- 
lous—according to Northcliffe’s biographers, he 
began to make up to Harmsworth even before 
the action, in which he was appearing for Lever, 
had ended. 

But such dealings, though they must have 
created an atmosphere of suspicion, would not 
necessarily have damaged his political prospects : 
_FE, afterall, was the soui of honour by compari- 
son with Lloyd George. Nor did his calculated 
brutality hurt him; it was, as his son is easily able 
to show, largely a pose.f, What was destructive 
was that, because he allowed himself to be guided 
by ambition for political power, he had no idea 
what to do when he came to the point of achieving 
it; he had gradually extirpated those instincts in 
himself which guide a natural, relatively stupid 
politician—such as Baldwin, under whom FE had 
ignominiously to end his Cabinet career. 

The nearer he was to the top, the more FE’s 
judgments failed him. Given a policy, he could 
still expound it inimitably; but his instinct about 
which policy to expound was feeble. Ambition 
tended to edge him towards the centre; towards 
coalition, in which he could try to have it either 
way. Consequently. many of his proposals have 
today an air of surprising moderation and 
sense. But almost invariably he destroyed his own 
good work. His real genius, which he could not 
for long resist; lay in taking one side and hammer- 
ing the other, as he was accustomed to do in court. 
One day he would be setting out weighty reasons 
why there should be an end to party rancour; the 





+ Discussing the Casement Diaries (Spectator, 
March 6, 1959) I wrote that a belief they might be the 
product of hallucination was ‘the only charitable 
opinion of F. E. Smith’s recorded in the whole affair.’ 
I was wrong: his son prints a letter from FE to Lord 
Grey objecting to the photographing of the diaries 
with a view to showing them round to influential 
people, in order to damp down agitation for a re- 
prieve, as ‘ghoulish.’ On the specific points about 
which my article was criticised at the time by Lord 
Pakenham, though, the biography is less revealing. 
The fact that in 1921 Collins and Duggan (not Duffy, 
as I wrote) ‘saw the Casement Diary by arrangement 
with Lord Birkenhead’ does not necessarily prove 
that it was their idea, nor would it justify FE’s show- 
ing the diaries to them if it was. And how can the 
fact that FE left the diaries around at home so that 
they could be seen by his schoolboy son (what was 
FE doing with them, anyway?) be justified? Never- 
theless, 1 get the feeling from this biography that FE, 
in so far as he did exploit the diaries, did not do so 
from deliberate malice. I must apologise to’ his 
memory for impiying that he did. 
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next, stirring up passion and bitterness with a 
savage partisan speech. 

He might have done better if he had had a 
better judgment of people. Lacking a firm sense 
of political direction himself, he craved it in 
others; but his choice was lamentable. As early as 
1910 he could say, ‘I am absolutely satisfied of 
Lloyd George’s honesty and sincerity,’ a mis- 
placed belief which LIG, though giving abun- 
dant proof to FE of his slipperiness, was able to 
exploit up to the time of the fall of his govern- 
ment in 1922. And the Conservative leader FE 
came most to admire was almost as disastrous a 
choice: Austen Chamberlain had little more poli- 
tical acumen than FE had himself. Beaverbrook’s 
verdict, ‘FE Smith was a man of supreme intel- 
lectual ability with an amazing power of making 
mistakes in the minor affairs of life,’ is just; his 
ambition was too much for his mind, fine forensic 
instrument though it was, to control. 

It remains to consider whether as Lord Chan- 
cellor he did enough to justify himself. He was 
indeed exceptional in that office; but his son’s 
belief that he was a ‘jealous protector of the struc- 
ture of the law from political mutilation’ simply 
will not hold. The episode his son cites itself dis- 
credits him. When, in 1921, Lloyd George sought 
to appoint a new Chief Justice with the under- 
standing that he should resign as soon as the 
Attorney-General, Hewart, felt ready to take his 
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place, FE wrote a memorandum setting forth the 
reasons why he considered the matter ‘of gravest 
importance in relation to the future of our judicia} 
system, and concluding that any such compact 
would ‘inflict lasting harm on both the Courts 
and the Government.’ The arguments advanced 
were admirable, and there can be no doubt that 
he was right. The fiddle over Hewart’s appoint- 
ment was damaging, not merely because it meant 
inflicting an unsuitable Lord Chief Justice on the 
country—and not merely because it appeared to 
establish a spurious precedent, which has only 
just been broken, that the Chief-Justiceship is the 
Attorney-General’s as of right—but because it 
confirmed the trend back to party political 
juggling with judicial appointments. 

Had FE been a great, even a conscientious, Lord 
Chancellor, he could not but have resigned the day 
he heard of Hewart’s appointment. (Hewart’s pre- 
decessor only heard about it, and about his own 
‘resignation, in The Times). But FE stayed on. 
And there were other, political, occasions when his 
behaviour was as discreditable; his son notes how 
he allowed himself to be persuaded to defend a 
purchased peerage, ‘against every principle in 
which he believed.’ The only explanation ‘is that 
by these times his character had been rotted by 
casuistry; his early aspirations had created the 
defects that were to spoil his career and irrevoc- 
ably to tarnish his-political memory. 


Crime and Canterbury 


By 


URING November Diocesan Conferences 
Decupe like mumps, with, as many a bishop 
finds later to his cost, all sorts of unpleasant com- 
plications. Remarks on public morality, some- 
times of a terrifying indiscretion, which slip out 
easily in the boudoir atmosphere of the diocese, 
have a way of finding their way into the news- 
papers with every nuance of censoriousness and 
piety cruelly highlighted till the unfortunate 
speaker sounds as if he had been taking lessons 
from Savonarola. By the time Fleet Street gets 
hold of it, it is a wise Christian who recognises 
his own father-in-God. 

To take an example, on November 19 the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with his foot on his 
domestic hearth, made a speech about the Betting 
and Gaming Bill which dealt mainly with the 
subject of sin and crime. (The Archbishop is 
against both.) He reiterated his belief, and it is 
one that stands reiterating, that crime ought not 
to be a preoccupation of the Church (except for 
ecclesiastical crime) and that sin ought not to be 
a preoccupation of the State. Obversely, the 
Church should care very much about sin and 
the State should try to prevent crime, which the 
Archbishop defined as ‘an act .. . injurious to 
public welfare.’ Having thus prepared the ground, 
the Archbishop went on to suggest rather tenta- 
tively that the State might do worse than take a 
long, cool look at adultery, since in most cases 
it inflicted as much suffering on other people as 
other acts classified as crimes; that, in fact, the 
State might one day come to decide that it was 
a crime. The suggestion was put no more strongly 
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than this, as anyone who asks Lambeth Palace 
for a transcript can verify for himself. (From 
the kind of astonished gratitude with which my 
request for one was received by the Senior 
Chaplain, I inferred that few of the Archbishop's 
critics had been there before me.) 

I doubt if any of the Christians at the con- 
ference let the remark worry them very much, 
partly because Christians are supposed to regard 
themselves as ‘strangers and sojourners’ in this 
world anyhow and if one can’t let off a few high- 
spirited firecrackers so far from home it is 3 
poor thing; partly because they know perfectly 
well that Dr. Fisher is a wise and loving man, 
given to occasional impulsive remarks which 
afterwards probably puzzle even himself; partly 
because they had just discovered there is a thing 
called ecclesiastical crime which it is possible to 
be guilty of and weren’t sure what it was. (As an 
Anglican, I have only just realised that | can be 
‘disciplined’ for ecclesiastical crime and I dont 
care for the idea.) 

Outside the beloved community, however, the 


fuss was ludicrous. At one end of the scale there 


was Lady Wootton observing sensibly that legally 
the idea would be a nightmare, and at the other 
were the Beaverbrook papers, all rhetoric and 
wounded virtue. The Evening Standard carried 
a sad little leader on November 20, complaining 
bitterly that the Archbishop seemed to think the 
British sinful people. In the sheltered cloisters of 
Shoe Lane they took, it appeared, a different view. 
The last man to get into the act was Cano 
Collins, who, with several trite generalisatioas 
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Most of the legendary figures of mythology seem to 
| have lived it up, in a remarkable variety of fancy pursuits. 
a Not so Vulcan, god of fire and furnace. He could claim 

to be one of the first industrialists. Little did he 
dream that the application of heat to rubber and sulphur 


would later engender a process called “‘vulcanisation”. 
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about why ‘everybody is fed up with the Church, 
confided in the Oxford University Labour Club 
that he feared his superior had gone mad. (If, as 
is sometimes asserted, the Church of England is 
run like a school, with Geoffrey Fisher as its 
headmaster, he could do worse than make Canon 
Collins write out 500 times, ‘I must be loyal.’) 

But what was the Archbishop really trying to 
say if, pace Canon Collins, sanity still reigns at 
Lambeth? A clue, some of his best friends have 
tried to tell us, is afforded by his references iv 
the regarding homosexuals in the same 
speech. The Archbishop made it clear, as he has 
done on previous occasions, that he is not in 
favour of treating homosexual acts between two 
consenting adults in private as a crime. The Arch- 
bishop disapproved partly on the same grounds 
as the Wolfenden Committee were against it: 
‘The secular law ought not to invade the privacy 
of the ordinary citizen save for gravest reasons’; 
and partly because he believes homosexuality 
(which, of course, the Church regards as a sin) 
could be dealt with more effectively pastorally if 
it was not also a crime. Either the State should 
stop treating homosexuals, who do not harm 
society, as criminals, and thus leave them at least 
as free of legal consequences as the adulterer; 
or else it must place adulterers, who are almost 
certain to do greater harm than homosexuals, on 
the same criminal footing. As the Archbishop's 
supporters think he meant, the law is unjust and 
illogical. Or as you and I are quite certain we 
mean, the law is a ass and a idiot. 

This would have been a splendid thing for 
the Archbishop to say, but unfortunately he didn’t 
say it. It seems more likely that Dr. Fisher 
intended to convey that adultery is at the moment 
the blind spot in the legislative eye; the ponce and 
the prostitute, the bookie and the pools pro- 
moter, the gambler and the homosexual have all 
recently had to endure the public and parlia- 
mentary gaze. The adulterer, who does as much 
social damage as most of these people, and much 
more than some of them, is rarely scrutinised 
except by the uncritical glance of the gossip 
columnist. It is possible that there is something 
unbalanced and immature in our refusal to see 
this act for what it is. 

Within the Church, the Archbishop is likely 
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to get some support from parish priests who are 
repeatedly forced to see what adultery does to 
family life. One priest I talked to put himself 
in the adulterer’s state of mind. 

‘If 1 wanted another man’s wife, it seems to 
me that I could, fairly easily, induce in her the 
state in which she would be prepared to commit 
adultery with me. It would be a deliberate choice 
on my part—adultery isn’t just something that 
happens to people. There would have been a 
moment when I could have set out to get her, 
or refrained from doing it. I should have done 
her husband and children more harm than if | 
had struck them, stolen their possessions or 
burned down their house, but the law still 
wouldn’t call it a crime. This seems to me wrong.’ 

Personally, I couldn't help feeling a sneaking 
sympathy with the cabbie interviewed in the 
Evening Standard’s Picture Probe. ‘I don’t mind 
the Church preaching, but they should not force 
their views on the public.’ It is naive enough, 
and a point of view no Christian would accept 
for a minute (I force more views in a year than 
there are tomatoes on Guernsey), but it is hard 
these days not to strike attitudes when the Church 
is mentioned. And adultery is a dreadful glass- 
house of a subject, since of those of us who 
haven’t committed adultery, some have come 
perilously close, or can imagine circumstances 
where they might come perilously close, which 
is enough to make the stones fall from our 
nerveless hands. (On a strictly theological point, 
most Christians have committed adultery as de- 
fined by St. Matthew v, 28—a saying of almost 
incredible hardness.) 

Strange as it may seem, about the only person 
not to strike an attitude was a writer in the Daily 
Mirror who treated the speech with a sage civility 
that Canon Collins might do worse than copy: 

Every Christian rightly considers adultery a 
Sin. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury now says he 
is inclined to agree that adultery should be made 
a Criminal Offence. 
No, Your Grace. 
Adultery can certainly 
harm. Like broken homes. 
But a law to prosecute adulterers could never 
be enforced. 
To which I am delighted to say, ‘Hear. hear.’ 
Or even ‘Amen.’ 


cause grave social 


Castro’s Cuba 


By 


AVANA has at least six luxury hotels built with 

both eyes on the millionaire American and 
Latin-American trade, no more than an hour’s 
hop by plane, but millionaires are understandably 
nervous of soldiers carrying machine guns in the 
streets; and since Castro’s revolution the million- 
aires don’t come any more. 

The hotels are empty. They stand like huge 
mausoleums, their carpets untrodden except by 
the capacity staff and perhaps 250 bell-hops, cham- 
bermaids and flunkies who formerly served the 
rich. Nobody, under the new law, can be sacked. 
The staff stand around gossiping to each other, 
secure in their wages and their food. When I sat 
in the enormous Sugar Bar on the twenty-second 
floor of the Habana Hilton Hotel, I counted two 
paying customers sitting in a dark corner, while 
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nine gold-braided attendants clustered at the door. 

Castro rose to power as the Man of Action, and 
even in peacetime he still feels compelled to go on 
acting this role. He is constantly on the move, 
hopping from one end of the island to the other 
in his helicopter, and wherever he goes he is sur- 
rounded by thousands of enthusiastic supporters. 
His speeches are dramatic and inflammatory. for 
he knows that there is no surer way of capturing 
a Latin-American audience than by haranguing 
them on hatred and revenge. Judging by the mass 
demonstrations | saw in Havana one might assume 
that about half the population of Cuba is solidly 
behind Fidel—representing the Have-Nots 
whom he has pledged a brave new world. But the 
rabble is not easy to control; their loyalty can be 
counted upon only from one rousing speech @ 
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; the next. So Castro must keep on devising new Throughout this marathon Castro sat at a long Within half an hour they had all disappeared 
hate themes. At first it was the Batista gang; then _ table on the stage, flanked by travel dignitaries. He like snow in the sun. Boy scouts, waiters, soldiers, 
, it was the traitors of the revolution. Now it is wore a soldier’s green, open-necked shirt, without everybody picked them up and destroyed them, 
: the bemused and benevolent US. tie or jacket. He looked nervous and fidgety, but Twice I bent down to lift one off the street, to find 
t During the third week of October Cuba acted the moment he rose to address the audience a Cuban foot planted on the flimsy bit of paper. 
z as host to the American Society of Travel Agents, through the microphone all this vanished, and he But the damage had been done. In a violent 
‘ who held their annual conference in Havana. For became relaxed, self-confident and fluent. He tirade Castro accused the US of attempting to 
a months before the conference Castro had spoke in English, a pleasant change after three invade Cuba and of dropping bombs on the 
promised his people that, in the wake of the travel hours of paper talk. After welcoming the delegates innocent population. ‘This,’ he ranted, ‘is our 
‘ agents, would come all the tourists who had con- to ‘this happy little iceland of plenty sun and Pearl Harbour.’ The plane was, in fact, piloted by 
| tributed so much to the prosperity of Cuba in the beautiful blue sea everywhere,’ he went on to one of Cuba’s revolutionary heroes; and it 
“ past. The travel agents would come, see for them- assure them that ‘the Cubans is a very warm- dropped nothing but leaflets. But the following 
i selves how peaceful and beautiful Cuba was, and hearted and hospitable people who loves the day the labour leaders called for a complete 
¥ they would send all their customers to the Pearl tourist and want the tourist to keep." The Ameri- stoppage of all work between three and four 
- of the Antilles. Everybody was alerted for this can Society of Travel Agents and their wives were o'clock in support of the Revolutionary Govern- 
“ great event, right down to the schoolchildren. The conquered. The following evening at a reception ment; and a surging mass streamed out of offices, 
d government spent over a million dollars on bunt- given by the Lord Mayor a thousand adult hotels, factories and shops and packed the streets 
a ing and fairy lighting and souvenirs for its dis- Americans queued for Castro’s autograph. of Havana, carrying banners protesting against 
h tinguished guests. But the mood changes swiftly in Cuba. The next the ‘violence.’ The crowd chanted, clapped and 
| ‘ The travel agents came. A tremendous show afternoon | was standing on the balcony on the screamed. 
o was put on for them. There was a Cadillac and a _ twentieth floor of the hotel when what looked like While the mob were yelling their slogans, and 
od police escort of outriders for the president of the an invasion of white doves began to descend on when it was already clear that this was only the 
ch American travel agents’ society. There were Havana. But it wasn’t doves. On looking towards beginning of really serious trouble, Max Allen 
; endless banquets and sight-seeing trips. Cuba fell the sky I saw a plane overhead disgorging the now (the President of ASTA) spoke to them over the 
~s over itself in extending hospitality to its visitors. famous shower of anti-Castro leaflets. loudspeaker, assuring the workers that the travel 
wet The opening session was attended by both Presi- I tried to catch one from the balcony, but failed. agents were not one bit disturbed by the minor 
ms dent Dorticos and Prime Minister Castro. Castro, Moving down the corridor to a suite where the incidents of the past few days—they would urge 
ch and the unfortunate audience, sat through two Hawaiian delegation to the Convention were all their clients to spend their vacations and their 
ver hours of tedious platitudes and heavy-handed holding open house for all comers, I found the money in Cuba. But that same night Castro spent 
at compliments, which the Travel Agents read from President of Cuba and Fidel’s brother, Raul, the four hours on television denouncing the perfidy 
rs carefully rehearsed scripts. Then Dorticos got to head of the Armed Forces, enjoying the spectacle of the US. By the weekend it was obvious, even 
his feet and talked for twenty-five minutes in of a grass-skirted and very beautiful young to the taxi-drivers who wanted to believe other- 
oe Spanish. This was followed by a twenty-five Hawaiian girl doing a traditional belly dance. wise, that Cuba must write off her tourist trade 
ik minute translation of his dull speech into literal Outside, the leaflets were still falling, urging Castro and that the million dollars spent on bunting and 
‘ ly and dull English. to oust the Communists from his government. fairy lights and banquets had been wasted. 
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Perhaps because in many ways it’s so much easier today. Thanks to new materials 
and better ways of making those already well known, there’s more time to spare 
for everyone. Ten years ago, for example, washing and ironing clothes took up a size- 
able part of the housewife’s day, and mending nets was a regular time-waster for 
fishermen. I.C.I.’s ‘Terylene’ has changed all that. This remarkable synthetic fibre 
is as happy in easy-to-care-for clothes as in fishing nets and cordage, and its great 
strength and immunity to rot, sunlight and weathering are finding it new uses in 
industry every day. ‘Alkathene’ is another I.C.I. product that makes for easier 
living. Easily laid tubes of this versatile material, frost-proof and flexible, enable 
farmers to take water supplies to any part of their land simply and inexpensively, 
and the same plastic in the form of colourful kitchenware is lightening and brighten- 
ing housework throughout the world. Wherever you look, the story’s the same: new 
plastics, new dyestuffs, new metals, new chemicals of every kind from I.C.I. are saving 
time and allowing hard-working people everywhere the opportunity for the occasional, 


well-earned yawn. 
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FRANCO’S SPAIN 


Sin,—May we offer our most sincere thanks to you 
for publishing the well-documented and sympathetic 
article by Mr. Gilmour regarding conditions in Spain 
under the Franco regime? 

We Spanish Socialists residing in the UK fully 
appreciate your efforts in calling the attention of 
liberal and democratic opinion in this country to the 
outrageous political situation now prevailing in 
Spain. It is hoped that the rest of the world will 
eventually decide that to keep Franco in power is 
not only morally indecent, but also that from a 
practical point of view the very permanence of 
Franco in power does not benefit the Western world 
at all. 

We are fully aware that as refugees we must not 
intervene in politics. However, we love our country 
and must, therefore, express our great disappoint- 
ment in connection with Mr. Eisenhower’s announced 
visit to Spain. Perhaps President Eisenhower has de- 
cided that only Franco can guarantee the large 
American military installations in Spain in exchange 
for keeping a proud and great people under one of 
the most brutal dictatorships the world has ever 
known. Well, sir, we submit that 30,000,000 Spaniards 
deserve a better fate.—Yours faithfully, 

CLEMENTE GARCIA 
President, London Group, 
Partido Socialista Obrero Espajfiol en el Exilio 
29 Mornington Crescent, NW1 


THE ULTIMATUM 


Sir—I think it fruitless to continue arguing with Mr. 
Erskine Childers, point by point, when we are totally 
disagreed about the general nature of what happened 
at the end of October, 1956. There are, however, two 
personal points in his letter (published in your issue 
of November 20) which require my reply. 

First, Mr. Childers confronts the views which I now 
hold with those which I expressed in my book, 100 
Hours to Suez. Three full years have passed since 
that book was written. It was completed very hur- 
fiedly, within a few weeks of the Sinai Campaign, and 
Was serialised in the Daily Telegraph, beginning 
January 7, 1957. Since then I have paid another long 
Wsit to Israel, have collected and read a great deal 
More evidence, and have changed my mind on many 
Matters, not least a few facts, such as the distance of 
Mitla from the Suez Canal. This is forty kilometres 
ee renty five miles), not forty miles, as stated in my 


Secondly, and much more important, Mr. Childers 
doubts my anecdote about a message which I took to 
Mr. Ben-Gurion. Mr. Childers writes: ‘The circum- 
stances are so extraordinary that . . . I cannot take 
the story seriously. Here is a message, allegedly from 
HM Government to the Premier of a foreign State, 
of so grave an import that it should only be sent by the 
highest diplomatic channels—yet a private citizen is 
chosen spontaneously, during an incidental luncheon, 
to deliver news to Ben-Gurion and suggest a course 
of action to him. . . .’ 

_The whole point of my humble message was that it 
did not have to be taken seriously, that it did not 
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come from HM Government, and could not possibly 
have been sent through diplomatic channels. I have 
no doubt that Mr. Ben-Gurion Knew exactly how to 
interpret the message. It told him that there was a 
body of opinion within HM Government which 
strongly favoured helping Israel to relieve the in- 
tolerable conditions of the fedayeen raids across her 
frontiers etc. etc., provided that she did not attack 
Jordan, with whom HM Government had a Treaty. 
An attack against Egypt, if made at the right time, 
would have to be denounced publicly but would be 
secretly welcome. 

Moreover, nearly all of us are something more than 
‘a private citizen.’ I can imagine situations where Mr. 
Erskine Childers would prove a suitable messenger 
while Colonel Robert Henriques would not—and 
vice versa. In 1956 I was a member of what used to 
be called ‘one of the leading Anglo-Jewish families,” 
established in this country for several centuries and 
firmly disinterested in Zionism from th» date of the 
Balfour Declaration onwards. I had now ‘seen the 
light’ and was paying my first visit to Israel, warmly 
greeted by an ever-forgiving Government. A British 
Jew, I was an ex-regular soldier of the British Army, 
a full Colonel, credited with being an ‘expert’ on 
planning, and a writer with a modest, but inter- 
national, reputation. Certain preparations were made 
in Government and military circles, both in Britain 
and in Israel, for me to meet particular people, lecture 
to the Israel Staff College, etc. etc. Exactly the same 
has been true of many other people who have visited 
Israel at various times. But in September, 1956, it 
happened to be me. And there was nobody else quite 
like me—just as there is nobody quite like Mr. Erskine 
Childers. I think Mr. Childers is a little naive in not 
realising how much of the world’s affairs are con- 
ducted in just this kind of way. 

On almost every other point expressed in Mr. 
Erskine Childers’s letter I disagree completely. But we 
are all collecting evidence all the time, and are chang- 
ing our views as we do so. In another year or so we 
may get it right. For instance, since writing my 
article in the Spectator on November 6, I have learned 
that I was wrong in saying that the French cruiser 
shelled the Rafah positions in the Gaza strip without 
authority. In fact she had authority, but it was given 
at the very last moment, and the military commander 
of the Rafah operations was himself quite unaware 
that the cruiser was to take this action. But such 
errors on the part of myself and others do not affect 
what I am sure is the fundamental truth about collu- 
sion. I believe that there was no co-ordinated plan, 
either strategic or tactical, prepared at any time; that 
Ben-Gurion himself did not take his final decision to 
stage an operation in the Sinai Campaign until the 
early morning of Thursday, October 24; that even 
then the scope of the operation was left entirely un- 
decided, so that if necessary it could be represented 
as just another reprisal raid, but this time ‘on the 
approaches to the Suez Canal.’ 

I feel pretty sure that France was informed almost 
immediately Ben-Gurion took his decision, but that 
she was not invited to participate in any shape or 
form, such as providing fighter cover for Tel Aviv, 
until, at the earliest, the last two days of Israel’s 
mobilisation.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT HENRIQUES 


+ 


Sir,—Brigadier Fergusson might have been more in- 
formative. Why was it that the leaflets concerned 
were not used? Were they considered to be too feeble? 
Or too frightful? And how was their production cost 
explained away? What sorts of substitutes were used? 
Was the text of the one which Mr. Bevan read out to 
the House of Commons correct? Or is one to infer 
from Brigadier Fergusson’s short denial that no 
leaflets of any sort were used? 

Many other and more important questions seem 
likely to remain unanswered indefinitely. Was the 
mass murder of the Arab inhabitants of the village 
of Kafr-el-Kassim, in Israel at the end of October, 
1956, intended to serve as a feint in the direction of 
the nearby Jordanian border? Was a British warship 
attacked by Israeli aircraft? Did at any time British 
soldiers fight Israeli troops? Did a French warship 
attack an Egyptian destroyer before the ultimatum? 
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Were British aircraft bombing Egypt before the ulti- 
matum? Were American civilians evacuated from 
Alexandria during British air raids? Did French 
helicopters fire into the houses of Egyptian families 
in Port Said? How many women and children were 
killed and wounded in Port Said and in Port Tawfik? 
Were upwards of one hundred thousand Egyptians 
in and around Port Said rendered destitute for months 
after the ‘campaign’? Were napalm bombs dropped by 
the British, French, or Israeli Air Forces on Egyptian 
troops? 

The National Peace Council printed photographs 
showing the effects of this ‘campaign’ on civilians in 
Port Said, as did also the Arab Students Union. 
Readers who consider that the posing of these ques- 
tions is fruitless or mischievous are recommended to 
study them.—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID MORRIS 
c/o The Hong Kong & Shanghai Banking Cpn., 
Penang 


THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 


Sir,—The discussion in the Spectator, in connection 
with the BBC broadcast to Yugoslavia, seems to me 
to be too narrowly confined. The conspiracy of 
silence regarding the Communist regime in Yugoslavia 
is not limited only to the BBC. The same attitude 
has been adopted by the most prominent papers of 
this country in their information and comments on 
post-war Yugoslavia. There exists, for instance, an 
enormous difference between the ways in which The 
Times correspondents in Yugoslavia before the war 
used to report on the then prevailing conditions 
there, and the ways used by present-day correspon- 
dents. Between the wars they reported openly regard- 
less whether their reports were pleasing or not to the 
rulers. Now, we can read regularly in The Times only 
very cautious reports, written with an eye on the very 
sensitive feelings of the present wielders of power. 

It is remarkable that the same attitude towards 
Communist Yugoslavia is being taken up by the 
“Voice of America,’ by the correspondents of the New 
York Times in Belgrade, and also by the American 
National Committee for a Free Europe, this last 
being concerned with European refugees. In order 
not to offend the tender susceptibilities of post-war 
Yugoslavia, the European exiles in the US were even 
advised to refrain from including their colliugues 
from Yugoslavia in their representative body. 

So, it is not difficult to see that the attitude of the 
BBC service towards post-war Yugoslavia is not an 
isolated case but is a consequence of the general policy 
of this country and the US. 

I wonder, if those responsible for such an attitude 
are fully aware of its demoralising influence upon the 
oppressed peoples in Communist-run countries in 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, and if they 
realise the damage which is being done to the general 
cause of democracy and liberty —Y ours faithfully, 

JURAJ KRNJEVIC 
8 The Chase, SW4 


* 


Sm,—While I cannot speak Serbo-Croat, I was greatly 
interested in the controversy in your columns, for the 
principles involved are of the greatest importance to 
all who are conscious of Britain’s traditional concern 
for freedom and her consistent opposition to any 
form of totalitarianism. 

You can imagine my dismay when I chanced to 
read some time ago, in the reputable Swiss publica- 
tion Schweizer Radiozeitung (a combination of the 
Listener and Radio Times) in its issue No. 28/1958 of 
July 13, 1958, a report on foreign broadcasts to 
Yugoslavia under the title ‘Radio war over Yugo- 
slavia’ from which I quote: 

For some time past, a transmission in Croat 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


Postal subscribers who are going away at 
Christmas and want the Spectator sent to their 
holiday address should send their instructions 
to reach the Sales Manager, The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WCi, by Decem- 
ber 7. 
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Pipe dream becomes reality 
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by the Spanish Radio has been very popular 
among Yugoslavs. . . . In Serbia, too, listening 
to Madrid seems to be no less widespread. The 
transmissions of the BBC, on the other hand, are 
rejected by many Yugoslavs as being ‘pro-Tito.’ 
The Yugoslav broadcasts of Radio Paris and 
Voice of America are more popular. A large 
number of Serbians and Macedonians are 
enthusiastic listeners of Bulgarian transmis- 
sions of Radio Free Europe which, owing to the 
similarity of language, are easily understood by 
them. 

To see the prestige of the BBC, so splendidly built 
up during the war, being so thoughtlessly allowed to 
decline is indeed tragic and unpardonable. 

Having studied Russian while in the Forces, and 
afterwards having listened on and off to the Russian 
service of the BBC, I can say that, although standards 
are not as abjectly low as in the Yugoslav service, the 
broadcasts really have not much to commend them. 
Their sins are chiefly sins of omission. Rarely, if ever, 
are Soviet official pronouncements criticised, and 
Soviet policies are not attacked even when they must 
horrify the ordinary Russian citizen. If space per- 
mitted, I would enlarge upon this, but no doubt 
others might be able to produce many concrete 
instances. 

It would seem, therefore, that an objective and 
searching inquiry into the working of the European 
services is called for. This, of course, should cover 
not only Bush House, but the whole set-up of foreign 
broadcasting.—Y ours faithfully, 

E. ELEAZER 
16 College Crescent, NW3 


THE BOYCOTTERS 


Sir,—I have just read in the October 9 edition of 
your paper a vicious attack upon the miners of the 
Seven Sisters Colliery in an article entitled ‘The Boy- 
cotters.’ The article was cynical, extravagant and 
sprinkled with colourful words like sinister, mon- 
strous and savage—words applied to men whom 
most people might regard as cheerful, tolerant and 
good-natured. 

Your correspondent, I am sure, appreciates that an 
explosion deep in the dark confined workings of a 
pit is one of the most frightful hazards that a miner 
may be called upon to face. A spark in the right 
mixture produces convulsions and flames that roar 
through a mine like a thunderbolt; Not long ago, at 
Lewis Merthyr Colliery im the Rhondda Valley, a 
stone fell from the roof of a cavity, and although no 
one can say precisely what happened, experts think 
it probably struck a steel girder which had been 
previously supporting the roof at that place. This 
produced an incendive spark and ignited gas which 
caused an explosion. Nine good men were killed, 
two were badly mutilated and many more were as 
a result injured. Surely your correspondent can 
sympathise with miners if their approach to this 
appalling hazard is not quite the same as that of a 
cool appraising mind quite detached from the pos- 
sibility of personal experience. He surely knows that 
gas is a sinister enemy of the miner; he knows also 
that it percolates insidiously and constantly through- 
out the pit and the men who work there are anxious 
and determined that the risks of an explosion be 
reduced to a minimum. If he does not know this, he 
should cease commenting upon actions which miners 
ake from time to time in defence of their very 

ves, 

It is, therefore, against this background of know- 
ledge and experience. that miners look upon the 
breach of the Contraband Agreement. In the past, 
miners who have been found below ground with 
contraband in their possession have been instantly 
dismissed by the Coal Board, and the National 
Union of Mineworkers in South Wales has refused to 
support such men. It is only natural, surely, that the 
miners at Seven Sisters Colliery found it difficult to 
understand why an official was not treated in the 
Same way. 

Your correspondent says that the implication at 
the court hearing was that the box of matches and 
the packet of cigarettes were planted upon the official. 

far as I know, this was never suggested in court. 
the Bench gave no reason for its decision, 
®Xcept to say that there was ‘a doubt.’ 

It is manifestly wrong and wicked to suggest, with- 
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out a shred of evidence, that any of the miners at 
Seven Sisters was capable of such an action. Which 
of the many men whom the official passed is it sug- 
gested planted the box of matches and the packet of 
cigarettes? Is your correspondent suggesting that a 
man could place a box of matches and a packet of 
cigarettes in the breast pocket of a boiler suit which 
the official had donned early that qorning and had 
not taken off at all? A boiler suit in fact which 
contained in the breast pocket in which the cigarettes 
and matches were found a reasonably thick note- 
book. Is your correspondent suggesting that the 
cigarettes and matches could have been placed be- 
hind this notebook without the official knowing? 
Furthermore, if your correspondent accepts that the 
searcher was speaking the truth, how does he sug- 
gest that the man or men (who he thinks planted the 
matches and cigarettes on the official) could have 
taken the matches and cigarettes into the pit past the 
diligent searcher on the pit-top? 

These matters were not canvassed at ail in court, 
and I should have thought they would have been had 
the suggestion so glibly put by your correspondent 
been made there.—Yours faithfully, 

W. WHITEHEAD, President, 
National Union of Mineworkers (South Wales Area) 
2 St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff 


CRIME AND SIN 


Sir,—It is a pity that just when we were learning to 
know the difference between a crime and a sin— 
and to show that we knew it—fresh confusion has 
been created in the public mind by the suggestion 
that the time might have come when we should learn 
to look upon adultery as a crime. 

The Wolfenden Report’s findings on adult homo- 
sexuality, the new approach to betting and gaming, 
the Church’s own pamphlet on suicide all pointed 
towards a clearer understanding of the fact that some 
activities which, under certain circumstances (per- 
haps under all circumstances), might be sin need not 
necessarily be treated as crimes. All looked forward to 
an age in which men should be free to keep their own 
conscience and not have it kept for them by the police 
force, an age, in fact, when responsibility for the 
stability of society was more genuinely shared. 

In such an age crime—that is, activity against which 
public opinion agrees that forcible measures should 
be taken—would be the responsibility of the nation 
to define. Sin’s definition, being that of an offence 
against God regardless of public epinion, would alone 
lie within the province of the Church. 

In creating a society where this distinction is clearly 
understood the Americans have an enormous advan- 
tage over us (which is perhaps why there is in that 
country: less sense of guilt attached to criminal 
activity as such}. Each State—or in a minority of 
cases the Union itself—decides what is criminal. What 
is sinful for their respective adherents is left to the 
churches to sort out. 

While the Church of England vainly tries to act as 
the conscience of the nation (vainly, for did not the 
Archbishop himself say that he would like to see 
prostitution treated as criminal “but public opinion 
would not agree with me’?)—while this is the case 
and the Established clergy, many of them against 
their will, are looked upon as a species of religious 
civil servant, for so long must I, for one, regard the 
New World as in this respect more enlightened than 
the Old.—Yours faithfully, 

NICK EARLE 
S. Botolph’s Vestry, Aldgate, EC3 


AGAIN BEN-GURION 


Smr,—1 consider the ‘Herut Movement’ in Israel to be 
a ‘fascist’ one, because : 

1. There exists a close similarity between this 
party’s views and terminology and those of the 
Italian Fascists, and the leaders of Herut before the 
Second World War expressed often and openly their 
sympathies for the Italian Corporative State, and even 
maintained close contacts with Mussolini’s Italy. 

2. According to the Herut ideology, the nation is 
not divided into social classes with antagonistic in- 
terests, but on the contrary—the only important 
interests worth fighting for are those of the whole 
nation, ig., only the ‘national issues.’ 

3. This explains Hernt’s opposition and fight 
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against all the Labour Parties as such, against the 
General Trade Union Federation, against class- 
struggle, strikes, Red Flag, May Day celebrations, the 
kibbutz movement, and socialism and internationalism 
in general. 

4. One of the most typical attributes of Herut 
is its social demagogy: on the one hand, its close 
connections with industry and trade, and negotiations 
with the Conservatives (‘General Zionists’) for merger; 
and on the other hand, its unrestrained propaganda 
amongst the backward oriental immigrants—against 
the ‘system,’ the ‘settled, organised and privileged 
“old timers”," etc. 

5. Herut has a policy of combining parliamentary 
‘democratic’ opposition with militarised youth and 
other organisations, and playing with slogans of 
‘national revolution.” Already under the British 
Mandate, they opposed Professor Weizmann’s 
‘Practical Zionism,’ despised the pioneering efforts of 
the other youth organisations, and developed a mystic 
cult of military training, terminology, uniforms and 
symbols. They built up their own military splinter 
organisation—rival to the general-national ‘Haganah’ 
(Self-Defence), and carried out terrorist acts not only 
against the British, but also against political rivals 
within the Jewish community: so they were deeply 
involved in the assassination of Haim Arlosoroff, one 
of the most outstanding leaders of Mapai (1933). 

6. Last but not least, there is their extreme and 
uninhibited chauvinism which poisoned, and con- 
tinues to poison, the Youth; and which found, and 
finds, its expression in the slogan of ‘A Jewish State 
on both sides of the Jordan’; in the massacre of Arab 
villagers in Dir Yassin (during the War of Liberation), 
and in their criticism of Ben-Gurion’s alleged ‘weak- 
ness and cowardice’ towards the neighbouring Arab 

I hope to have made it clear, even if only in brief, 
why the Israeli Labour Movement, in ail its sections, 
speaks of ‘Herut’ in terms of ‘fascists.’—Yours 
faithfully, PERETZ MERHAV 

Representative of Mapam in Great Britain 
37 Broadhurst Gardens, NW6 
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abroad; to unite a lively mind with The Guardian view of world 
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THEY support some fifty theatres 
in Paris today (population three 
million) as against our forty in 
London (nine million). They 
have nine musicals against our 
twelve. Their foreign imports 
amount to eleven, ranging from 
O'Neill, Betti and Shaw to Bon 
Week-end, Monsieur Bennett! by Monsieur 
Arthur Watkyn, where we show eight. They offer 
three State-aided theatres, the Comédie Francaise 
(Sophocles, Molitre, de Musset, Giraudoux), the 
Thédtre de France (Anouilh, Claudel, Ionesco) 
and the Théatre National Populaire (Shakespeare, 
Moliére, Pirandello); we have the Old Vic, with 
two Shakespeares and a Wilde. They boast three 
new pieces by a French playwright of genius; this 
is a category in which we do not compete. They 
seem to care less for thrillers, and runs are shorter. 
In a city where life does not grow noticeably 
cheaper (it now costs threepence to spend a penny) 
many theatre seats are still remarkably reasonable 
—Barrault in Anouilh at the Théatre de France, 
entertainment of a quality not to be surpassed 
anywhere, can be seen from the gods for sixpence. 
By and large, comparison is in their favour, but 
it is by no means disgraceful for us, especially in 
the matter of our younger playwrights; their 
junior talent seems more intrigued by the cinema. 

But now they also have a Ministry for Cultural 
Affairs, the brain-child of André Malraux, who 
has become its first Minister, and those here who 
immediately bray Opposition to any suggestion 
of State association with the arts may learn from 
its objectives and achievements. Activities for- 
merly dealt with by the Ministry of Education or 
the Treasury have been reorganised, and four 
main departments work under Malraux, dealing 
with Arts and Letters,. Architecture, Archives, and 
the Cinema. Anomalously, television and radio 
stil come under the Minister of Information, 
Roger Frey. 

Malraux’s aim is the exact opposite of bureau- 
cratic intervention in zsthetic matters; it is, on 
the one hand, to make the most of the nation’s 
artistic patrimony, and on the other to help the 
arts of today to flourish. The first year’s achieve- 
ments have been notable: a new spirit at the 
Comédie Francaise, a revived Salle Luxembourg 
given over to the Barrault-Renaud Company, a 
dazzling new production of Carmen to restore the 
Status of the Opera. (It is typical of Malraux’s 
Canny prestige-seeking that costs of this produc- 
tion will be recouped by filming it for world-wide 
distribution.) A consistent and overdue pro- 
gramme has also been begun for the modernisa- 
tion of museums and art galleries. &teps are even 
being taken to bring out the long-neglected reserve 
Paintings in the Louvre, though this is not with- 
out its difficulties since one of them. is over thirty 
yards long and nobody knows how it was ever got 
into the building in the first place. 

More important still for the future is Malraux's 
scheme for decentralisation of the arts in France. 
This was explained to me by M. Gaétan-Picon, 
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Guard and New Wave 


PETER FORSTER 


his Director-General of Arts and Letters, a former 
lecturer on the novel, who emphasised the 
Ministry’s determination not to interfere with the 
taste or policy of individuals and companies; its 
concern is with the means. The theatre is to be 
helped by subsidy and reduction of tax; six 
Centres Dramatiques de Province are shortly to 
be set up, and in due course Maisons de Culture 
will be established in towns throughout the 
land, buildings which will combine the facili- 
ties of theatre, art gallery, exhibition hall and 
study centre. France’s first budget for cultural 
affairs was debated in the Chamber the week 
before last, and despite the country’s present 
financial austerity an appreciable increase on any 
previous allocation was voted for the arts. Mal- 
raux’s passionate plea for the encouragement of a 
culture that is Western but not American, his 
reminder that it is in such matters that our true 
remaining influence may lie, might well be heeded 
here; not that one could really expect it to register 
with a Government whose sole discernible con- 
cern with cultural affairs has been a decision not 
to proceed against Lolita. 

But then a sense of resurgence is everywhere 
evident, even in ancillary entertainments like 
newsreels and advertising films which cleverly 
plug new railway stations or engineering projects. 
It is really no wonder that Roger Vadim’s film 
Liaisons Dangéreuses 1960 should have aroused 
official misgivings and been banned for export. 
This modernisation of Choderlos de Laclos’s story 
of a corrupt society, brilliantly acted by the late 
and much-to-be-lamented Gérard Philipe, and by 
various girls most of whom look like Vadim’s wife 
(one is), carries implications of precisely the kind 
de Gaulle’s France would wish to rebut. At the 
same time, it offers a fascinating sidelight on what 
nations take amiss. The corruption in Liaisons is 
wholly moral, with its indulgent picture (not to 
be redeemed by a pious last line or two) of the 
cold-hearted seducer and his compliant wife: the 
treatment is often erotic but even a voyeur’s-eye- 
view from beneath the bedclothes is not calculated 
to lay us in the aisles, and there is none of the 
really salacious vulgarity of some of the Bardot 
or Martine Carol films. Indeed, many in an 
English audience would not consider the film im- 
proper—hardly a glimpse of a breast. It is the 
difference between the corrupt and the dirty. We 
prosecute the obscene, they the insidious. 

But Vadim’s succés de scandale stands apart. 
M, Gaétan-Picon assured me that the ‘nouvelle 
vague’ in the cinema is a journalistic invention, 
no more to be taken seriously as a movement than 
our AYMs of the other year. But it is certainly 
true that some younger film-makers are revolting 
against big-budget fantasies in favour of modest 
realism. Attracted by the advertisement, ‘un film 
100% nouvelle vague,’ I went to Louis Felix’s 
Chaleurs d’Eté, and within ten minutes had seen 
an attempted rape, a dispute about whether or not 
to stay on the land, and a startlingly endowed girl 
stripping off by the sea in moonlight for her 
admirer’s benefit; after this they clinched, the 
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camera rose skyward, and waves beat to a 
crescendo—vagues, if you like, but hardly new. 

Yet seen in conjunction with Les Amants (on 
view here) and others of the movement, one 
realises that the younger French cinema has 
moved far from the bitter and ironical post-war 
cynicism of, say, Manon 49. Now there is more 
balance, less nervous worry—no doubt the result 
in part of a more stable economy, so that the 
vélo rather than the flick-knife has become the 
appurtenance of true love. The preoccupation with 
sex seems to spring not from the former death- 
wish longing for a quicksand, but because in a 
relatively straightforward bourgeois way it offers a 
security in an uncertain world. For all the 
moments of violence, the new men conceive sex 
romantically; it is a part of love. In more practical 
matters, a principal concern is clearly with the 
problems of how far their heritage must be 
accepted or altered; one feels that the young hero 
in Chaleurs, the city-educated intellectual decid- 
ing to work the vineyard left to him, is meant to 
suggest a mild parable for his generation. 

The weakness of some of the new films is often 
technical, as though the new men were using too 
many of the old devices, and far and away the 
most exciting film associated with nouvelle vague 
is Marcel Camus’s Orfeu Negro, which opens a 
quite sensational box of tricks. It retells the 
Orpheus legend during carnival time in Rio, with 
Orpheus:a singing bus conductor and Eurydice a 
visiting negress pursued by Death in a carnival 
mask. The Greek legend sits oddly on the alien 
culture, and little attempt is made to follow it 
through with any accuracy. There is a love story 
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DYLAN THOMAS 

Light Breaks Where No Sun Shines. After The Funeral. On 
The Marriage Of A Virgin. The Hunchback In The Park. 
Over Sir John's Hill. TCE 108 
A Visit To America. TCE 110 


FRANK O'CONNOR 
The distinguished Irish author reads My Oedipus Complex and 
The Drunkard, two of his memorable short stories. TC 1036 


JOYCE: ULYSSES 

SIOBHAN MCKENNA and E. G. MARSHALL give lyrical and 
beautifully characterised readings of the Molly Bloom and 
Leopold Bloom soliloquies. T1063 


DEFOE: MOLL FLANDERS 
SIOBHAN MCKENNA reads Defoe's classical novel of lusty 
life in the eighteenth century, skilfully shortened. TO 1090 


THE POETRY OF COLE”'®)GE 

SIR RALPH RICHARDSON reads in its ent.:2:, The Ancient 
Mariner, together with Dejection, An Ode. The Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Khan. The Lime Tree Bower My Prison. 
Frost at Midnight. T1092 


LEWIS CARROLL: 

ALICE IN WONGERLAND 

JOAN GREENWOOD as Alice, STANLEY HOLLOWAY as 
the Narrator, and a cast of eight read the immortal story by 
Lewis Carroll. TC 1097 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 

More Lewis Carroll enchantment, again with JOAN GREEN- 
WOOD, STANLEY HOLLOWAY and acastofeight. rc19098 


OGDEN NASH 

A Beginner's Guide to the Ocean. Watchman, What Of The 
First First Lady. Kind of an Ode to Duty. | Remember Yule. 
Peekaboo, | almost see You. Medusa And The Mot Juste. 
And others. Tc101s 
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(again treated romantically, in a manner light- 
miles from Anouilh’s Point of Departure) but the 
be-all is the atmosphere of general riot. I have 
never seen such colours on a screen as in this 
kaleidoscope of swirling crowds who samba in 
from their villages at dawn, and perform some 
vast afro-asian, aphrodisiac Rite of Spring all day 
throughout the city until at night the white vans 
of the riot squad charge through the streets like 
ghostly streamers piercing the conflagration of 
revellers, which at the impact break up into 
orange, apricot, black, gold and pink fragments 


| against a jet-black night. 





The electrifying vitality of Orfeu is underlined 


| by the tiredness of Le Déjeuner sur L’Herbe, latest 
| film of the great Jean Renoir, the come-back of 


the Old Guard, a ponderous attempt to mock most 
things modern by showing a scientist led back to 
nature by a lusty Provencal wench. This is still the 
French cinema of the Thirties, and perhaps made 
then it would have emerged as a riotous pagan 


| pean of irreverence. Now, despite beautiful photo- 


graphy of Provence, it seems slow and laboured; 
the kindly humanity remains intact but there is a 
cantankerous overtone, and the artistic inspiration 
has ebbed. Speeches about cathedrals being prefer- 
able to factories may win agreement, but the story 


| in which they are set does not make us laugh. 





Here, sadly, is a great tradition run to seed. 
In the theatre, on the other hand, the Old Guard 
still dominates the scene, and though it may seem 
odd to class the ever-iconoclastic Anouilh thus, 
with over twenty plays to his credit and elevation 
ahead next year to the repertory of the Comédie 
Francaise, he must surely be allowed to have 
arrived. In fact, with three new plays running 


| at present, Anouilh plainly dominates a theatre in 
which authors are still considered the most impor- 


tant artistes. It is difficult to define quite wherein 
lies the peculiar, untranslatable appeal of the 
modern French theatre—partly that it caters for 
an audience which cares what characters say as 
much as what they do, with the resultant atmo- 
sphere of debate, partly it is the clear-eyed 
approach of the artistes to what Barrault calls 
‘ce métier magnifique et absurde.’ Be this as it 
may, Anouilh’s current three plays provide a cross- 
section of all that is most exciting in Paris. 

They also run his own personal gamut. The 
Parisian critics—Gautier, Capron, Roly, Hobson 
—regard Becket as the most substantial of the 
three. As somebody remarked to me—‘cela est 
sérieux, cela pose des questions!’ It certainly 
does—indeed seldom can a triangle have been 
more Eternal, since the plot turns not upon love 
of women but, in the magnificent sub-title, ‘The 
Honour of God.’ Anouilh has said that he got the 
idea from a now-outmoded history book by 
Augustin Thierry; he makes no pretence to close 
historical accuracy, and in the circumstances 
only a pedant would worry. He proposes a Henry 
II and Becket who are master and servant in an 
age when ‘human relations, based on the loyalty 
of one man to another, were simple’; but when the 
King seeks to combat the clergy by making Becket 
Archbishop, Becket must henceforth serve God 
against the King. 

My own feeling is that Anouilh is again dealing 
from the pack whose best cards made L’ Alouette. 
(These have been marked by Eliot, as those were 
by Shaw.) Here, too, he begins at the end, in this 
case with Henry’s scourging after Becket’s murder, 
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and the conflict is again between temporal and 
spiritual, Also he leans too long and often on the 
old, old line about the Church being incompatible 
with Christianity, which will do for an ironical joke 
but not for a serious argument. Yet that said, what 
a marvellous sense of theatrical argument he has 

the curtain, for instance, when Becket faced 
with forcible conversion murmurs our own half- 
formulated thought: ‘No, it would be too simple!’ 
Daniel Ivernel’s boisterous Henry, and Bruno 
Cremer’s Becket (looking exactly like Stephen 
Murray), convey perfectly the kind of rough, 
medieval, rugger-friendship intended. There are 
four English knights so satirically funny as almost 
to justify breaking off diplomatic relations—yet, 
and in the transition is the touch of genius, nothing 
in the play is more moving than when, at the end, 
two of the knights wonder from afar what is 
happening out there on Salisbury Plain at the final 
meeting alone between King and Becket. 

L’Huriuberlu is in lighter vein, the latest addition 
to Anouilh’s new category of piéces grincantes, 
though less likely to set some teeth on edge than 
La Valse des Toréadors. This is the bitter 
scabrously witty Anouilh showing a General (tact- 
fully played by a medium-sized actor with nose 
of ordinary dimensions) who plots to regain power 
in France, but cannot in the meantime cope with 
his own family. These Anouilh comedies have a 
flavour all their own, and the diversity of charac- 
terisafion is often underestimated, though this 
has such perennial Anouilh gimmicks as amateur 
theatricals and children mimicking their elders; 
it has also, through a young man’s literary preten- 
sions, a riotous onslaught on the Ionesco anti- 
theatre school. Sir Laurence Olivier is said to be 
wondering whether Becket is a part for him; | 
suggest that it is rather towards the General that 
he might look. 

Of the three Anouilh, the newest is most to my 
taste. La Petite Moliére is a perfect balance of 
intellectual weight and technical skill, and is staged 
by Barrault as ‘thédtre total,’ involving use of 
cinema, mime, ballet, puppets and short scenes, 
with a sheer technical ingenuity the like of which 
has not been seen since Barrault’s production of 
Christoph Colomb. The plot turns on Moliére’s 
desertion of his mistress, Madeleine Béjart, for her 
younger sister, Armande (played by Anouilh’s 
daughter, Catherine, a very fetching blonde witha 
pert lop-sided smile). Marrying Armande, Moliére 
hopes for domesticity—in vain; while the com- 
pany is playing for the Sun King off-stage, 
Armande behind-scenes starts to try on props, 
and we realise that she, too, wishes to act. 
Moliére’s death is also handled with telling finesse. 
No death-bed, a mere announcement by loud- 
speaker of his passing, after which the dressers are 
putting away his costumes in a trunk, and with 
the slow roll-call ‘Harpagon . . . Sganarelle ..- 
Scapin ... Jourdain . . .’ the company gather 
silently round. 

Perhaps none of these three is an absolute 
masterpiece, but I know of no other living play- 
wright who can cover such a wide and individual 
span, or who is so productive with such quality. 
Nor is the man himself hidden. Anouilh will not 
give interviews, but they are not necessary; every 
play he writes is patently a part of autobiography: 

Anouilh’s true playwright’s equipment, with his 
present-tense frame of mind, shows up the 
deficiencies of Jean Genet’s clownerie at the new 
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avant-garde Théatre de Lutéce, Les Négres. Tubu- 
lar scaffolding, expressionist-style set, negro com- 
pany in a complicated masque about why a white 
woman (whose coffin lies at the footlights) has 
been killed, before negro judges wearing white 
masks and sitting above the action. The sort of 
thing that used to be done at the Mercury Theatre 
at the end of the war, contrived, thin, pretentious, 


Art 
Public 


By SIMON 


THE second John Moores 
biennial exhibition, which is at 
the Walker Art Gallery until 
mid-January, raises first and 
foremost the question of 
twentieth-century patronage. I 
think it is clear that artists are 
materially better off today than 
they have ever been. An established painter at his 
prime can now command fortunes that no Medici 
would have dreamt of paying, so swiftly does 
history enmesh him, and so eagerly do investors 
make a master of him. And less successful men, 
given talent, are now able to live more comfort- 
ably and decently than previously. The traders in 
tricks, the signature painters, the chic who want 
to shock also do as well as, and probably better 
than, men who know how to draw and are com- 
mitted wholly to the life of an artist, but at least 
investment buying of impressionist and later works 
has made painting a profession where even the 
most philistine and gross of employers expects to 
pay something like a proper wage. That is the 
point. ‘The labourer is’ or is not ‘worthy of his 
hire.” Gainsborough, bless him, described himself 
as a tradesman, and the patron employs the 
painter. The painter is an irritating, intransigent 
creature amenable to criticism and help, but never 
amenable to instruction. But the patron must have 
some sympathy with his chosen artist, and in the 
end understanding is achieved through two minds 
and temperaments sensing the values and virtues 
ofeach other. Now the patron .. . 

The patron is by definition one man, and a 
painter is lucky today if an individual or a gallery 
Owner is prepared to fulfil the role. We still live, 
thank God, in this country at least, in the com- 
mittee age, the jury age, the (less attractively) 
conformist age. The many are still (nominally) 
agin, the few (also nominally) for, whatever is 
new. But really, the reason that abstract painting 
is now universally acceptable is that everyone 
knows that a committee decision has been made 
in favour. A committee of rich investors first, then 
acommittee of critics and scholars and curators 
have made the public feel safe with non-figurative 
Works. In this year’s exhibition at Liverpool the 
emphasis has shown a very marked swing away 
from representation, and the jury headed by 
Professor Newton has given the prizes mainly to 
Non-figurative works. Now the money will be 
very nice for Messrs. Scott, Lanyon, Philipson, 
Hilton, Richards, and for Miss Redpath, and what 
follows in no possible way suggests that they will 
Paint in future with an eye on prize money. The 
touble with such lavish generosity as that of Mr. 
Moores is that the active involvement of the 
Patron in the career of an artist is missing. The 
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for all the occasional striking phrases. Also, 
though concerned throughout with the colour 
problem, it is ironical to find a play in a country 
without colour bar starting from a‘ viewpoint of 
resentment that would have been out of date in 
Kipling’s time. But then, whether in Paris or 
London I really do not see why two whites should 
necessarily make a wrong. 


Places 
HODGSON 


system tends to become ludicrously top-heavy 
when the act of patronage involves the Liverpool 
City Council, the French Ambassador (referred to 
throughout the junketings as M. Cheval), five 
jurors, a public-relations firm, and Mr. Moores. 

For instance, there was an air of Founder’s Day 
about the prize-giving. After dinner, speeches, in- 
cluding a splendidly sensible one by Alderman 
Braddock incidentally; after speeches the head- 
master, Mr. Moores, gave the prizes. ‘Scott, first 
prize, a cheque for five hundred pounds,’ and so 
on down the list. This is indecent because the 
painters had no place there, going cap in hand to 
collect a cheque, however deserved and however 
generous, before two hundred or so sated Lan- 
castrians, a baker’s dozen of art critics, and a 
genial public-relations man, a usurer in reputa- 
tions for all his kindness. The painters should 
have been in their studios, or having a good dinner 
with Mr. Moores. The public apparatus was 
nonsensical, and in its way genuinely appalling. 

If an artist, say Mr. Pasmore who has a large 
work at Liverpool, decides in the quiet of his 
studio to work in an entirely individual way, and 
if this way catches the imagination of a rich man, 
the rich man might well treat him as a rare, an 
adult, a valuable person, who should not be 
exposed to the vulgarities of jury life. But if a 
prize is to be given (and it’s a wide-ranging if 
uneven collection at Liverpool—well worth a 
journey from St. Ives), then one man had better 
make the decisions. So come on, Moores, you like 
pictures, it’s your money, make your own pick! 
What would you choose in the new French sec- 
tion? Two painters from M. Massol’s stable 
previously mentioned in these columns show well; 
Jean Cartot with a careful grey near-abstract, and 
Jacques Germain with a dazzling roof-scape. 
Debré and Castro, the latter seen some months 
ago at Matthiesen’s, and not at his best here, are 
well worth seeing in any miscellany. The prize- 
winning mosaic bird of Rebcyrolle is perhaps a 
disappointment; it is almost too pretty and too 
busy, as they say about wallpapers; it suggests 
too much a drawing-room de Staél. 

Among the English majority, no one can deny 
the authority of Mr. Scott’s dark blue extension 
of fact, or the vivid and compulsive fascination 
of Mr. Hilton’s Yellow, April, 1959. There is too 
little room to discuss an exhibition of this size in 
detail, or to do more than mention the Venetian 
richness and the languor of Mr. Greaves’s Lovers, 
the Inlander and the Gear, or the paintings by Mr. 
Terry McGlynn, and Mr. Christopher Bourne. It 
must be enough to say that when the launching 
was done it was wonderful to find them so assured 
and so inventive in the black splendour of central 
Liverpool. 
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End of Season 


By ALAN BRIEN 
The World of Suzie Wong. 
(Prince of Wales.)}—Kooka- 
burra. (Princes.) 
Suzie Wong has been reviewed 
by the rest of the critics almost 
entirely in puns—which does 
not leave much opportunity for 
me to stuff some ancient gags 
in the mouths of the gaping audience. They all 
agree that this feeble libretto for a non-existent 
tunesmith is a mediocre, woman’s magazine day- 
dream. Perhaps it should be added that the whole 
sickly confection is whipped up with a deft 
pastrycook’s skill and that it obviously goes down 
like a bombe with saccharine-starved theatre- 
goers. It is also interesting to note, for those who 
like interesting notes, that Suzie Wong reveals 
one new and fairly surprising ingredient in 
the contemporary formula for middle-brow 
zabaglione in 1959. As well as the improbable 
happy ending, the trials of a_ self-doubting 
Bohemian artist, the tribulations of a whore with 
a heart of gold, the vulgarly exotic settings, the 
boisterously juvenile jokiness to which we have 
become unhappily inured in this genre, there 
must, apparently, now ‘be also a careful smatter- 
ing of defiant smut. If Suzie Wong runs, it will 
be because it is studded with giggly references 
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to orgasms, love-play, impotence, nymphomania 
and virginity—the last being the most shocking, 
and therefore the most laughable, of all the daring 
nouns. 

Kookaburra is allegedly an Australian musical 
—which is to say that it is the same old, prim, 
sentimental, amateurish English musical with the 
addition of a dog, a cream separator and a few 
‘bloodies.’ Nobody seems to have any idea how 
to move about the stage. The action stops, like 
an incontinent donkey, every ten minutes for a 


Cinema 





THE 


predictable song which zooms out through con- 
cealed amplifiers. Even potentially good num- 
bers, like the tea-cup chant of the out-back 
matrons, get themselves wrapped up in a ju- 
jitsu muddle because they lack any disciplined 
direction. Maggie Fitzgibbon, a blonde golliwog 
with a throaty guffaw, deserves better things— 
but, then, who doesn’t? Mr. Jack Hylton may 
have been a great clog-dancer. But as a picker 
of musicals he has the touch of a rhinoceros and 
the ear of a kookaburra. 


Funny and Musical 


By 


Expresso Bongo. (Carlton.) — 
Third Man on the Mountain. 
(Leicester Square Theatre.) 

‘THe Corporation,’ says Gilbert 

Harding as Himself in Expresso 

Bongo (director: Val Guest; 


(é) ‘A’ certificate), ‘has the deepest 
respect for teenagers.’ In just 


the same tongue-in-cheek, half-alarmed, ready-to- 
learn sort of way, haven't we all? And for ‘pop’ 
and all it comprises, and words like expresso and 
all they conjure, and the whole sub-adult world 
that has suddenly burst into violent life like forest 
undergrowth? Well, ‘respect’ may be going a bit 
far: bafflement is more like it, the sort of gingerly 
mystification and uneasiness aroused by un- 
exploded mines, unlabelled bottles of pills, bee- 
hives at the honey-pinching season, bats indoors, 
or religious maniacs. What is it all about? How 
much is one to take it to heart? Teenage life as 
I remember it was a very different kettle of fish, 
and nothing is more ageing than to look back 
across a social revolution. 

But where the film scores is as part of the more 
general revolution, as another shiny nail in the 
coffin of other-people’s-idea-of-us; and I like to 
think of it in the farthest corners of Ecuador or 
Alaska or the Bronx making people sit up and 
revise their views. Except, of course, that it is 
Funny and Musical, two things that will tend to 
stop people taking it to heart. And heart, inciden- 
tally, is what it has rather a lot of, perhaps too 
much for a satire of the kind to support; heart not 
in the sentimental sense but somehow in the effect 
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ISABEL QUIGLY 


it has on us. One cares and is involved just a bit 
too much. This is the fault—or rather the result of 
the temperament—of the main actors, rather than 
of Wolf Mankowitz’s script. Laurence Harvey, 
looking remarkably unlike himself in a hat pulled 
perpetually over his ears, even at times in bed, 
plays the spiv theatrical agent at a frenzied pace 
that keeps one on the hop with sympathetic frenzy 
—an enormously stimulating experience, but not, 
perhaps, what was originally intended. Now that 
he has given up playing nice young men, Mr. 
Harvey becomes an enormous national asset, if 
only because he seems to embody, temperamen- 
tally, so much that needs saying in our films and 
hasn't been said and now just begins to be said. 
This performance of his has, in a comedy and a 
musical, almost disquieting strength and tough- 
ness. Then Sylvia Syms, toa lesser extent, does the 
same sort of thing: her Maisie the Stripper gets 
more—humanly, sympathetically more—than per- 
haps the part warrants, so that between them one 
feels ‘involved’ with their household, caring a bit 
too much when the suitcases are finally packed. 
And, curiouser and curiouser, we get to Bongo 
himself, Cliff Richard as the teenage teenagers’ 
idol, who plays his part so straight that there seems 
no satire about it at all and one is left with the 
disturbing feeling that here is Cliff Richard in 
person, as credulous and as nice as Bongo, as 
simple and as duped. He is either such a clever 
actor that he actually persuades one he isn’t acting 
or else a boy of such transparent and alarming 
simplicity that the whole of Expresso Bongo has 
rolled off him like water off a duck’s back. Which- 
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ever it is, he makes an attractive, if weird, impres- 
sion. Somehow he stopsygene laughing, at times, 
when one wants to and ought to, just because of 
his air of conviction and otherworldliness. 

And so, for all its amiable sleaziness, the film 
has its peculiar morality and whacks what wants 
whacking without making you feel (like so much 
satire) that there’s nothing on earth besides it, no 
anti-whack. It is fast, efficient, and often very 
funny, and because of its oddities of casting you 
can take its funniness in several ways, its jokes 
depending for what they mean to you on how far 
or close you are, how involved or uninvolved, how 
puzzled or merely amused. Many of them are 
pretty obvious, like mocking television panels and 
earnest social researchers and film stars’ interviews, 
Others involve just as fair game, like religion in 
entertainment, and vicious mothers, and seemed 
to raise a faint whiff of shock around me the time 
I saw it. The main thing about them is that they 
are homegrown jokes without being parochial, 
From the narrowest and most specialised world 
imaginable, they have managed to say something 
that, however dimly and indirectly, applies to the 
rest of us. National portraiture in Soho? National 
high jinks anywhere, as far as I'm concerned, if 
they only keep as high as this. 

Immune as I] am to the charms of Switzerland 
—which include all the ingredients of Walt Dis- 
ney’s Third Man on the Mountain (director: Ken 
Annakin; ‘U’ certificate), mountains and moun- 
taineers, yedelly songs, national costume of a 
peculiarly bunchy and ridiculous sort and an 
architecture you could apply the same adjectives 
to—I sat through the film in what felt like ideal 
objectivity. I note that, in spite of the heart- 
sinking gothic credits and William Alwyn’s music 
that swirled about like the mist round an early- 
morning funicular, it turned out to be rather less 
worse, aS you might say, than seemed at first 
likely. James MacArthur is the young hero, 
Henty-type, too boyish and bluff to credit, but 
never mind, the whole film is as well. James 
Donald, the best unused jeune premier in the 
British cinema, turns up behind a scowl and a 
beard as the boy’s (initially) wicked uncle—an 
extraordinary fate for an actor of his quality, to 
be found third or fourth down the cast list in 
a, let’s face it, pretty B sort of picture. The 
mountaineering scenes are realistic and made me 
feel sick, like Cinerama. But, then, I just can't 
enthuse over the mystique of mountaineering, 2 
masculine bit of mysticism, like Hemingway 
heroes or the price of scent. 
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Luther and Freud 


By CHRISTOPHER HILL 


ISTORIANS have never taken Freud seriously 
Hiro, Yet since psychoanalysis deals with 
man, it should be invaluable for those whose 
study concerns the past life of men in societies. 
It should provide a link between biography and 
history. For the merely biographical explanation 
tends to explain away. Amateur psychologists 
who attribute Wyclif’s theology to his high blood 
pressure, Rousseau’s political theory to his un- 
happy childhood, Marx’s economics to an 
inferiority complex, leave us wondering why their 
ideas influenced millions of other men and 
women. Were there more unhappy children in 
eighteenth-century France than elsewhere in 
Europe? We have indeed been told that un- 
desirable Russian behaviour may be explained by 
the too tight swaddling of Russian babies. But 
so far the marriage of psychoanalysis and history 
has been singularly barren. No attempt to relate 
the two disciplines in theory or to apply them in 
practice has significantly advanced knowledge. 

Astonishingly enough, two books have been 
published almost simultaneously which say 
something important on this subject, and say it 
in an adult, serious and sophisticated manner. 
Professor Brown is a historian, Mr. Erikson a 
psychoanalyst*; but each has taken the trouble 
to master the other discipline. ‘We cannot leave 
history,’ says Mr. Erikson, ‘entirely to non- 
clinical observers and to professional historians 
who all too often nobly immerse themselves into 
the very disguises, rationalisations and idealisa- 
tions of the historical process from which it 
should be their business to separate themselves.’ 

Mr. Erikson’s subject, Luther, receives exten- 
sive treatment in Professor Brown’s book too. 
Both authors stress his ‘anal character,’ Professor 
Brown after remarking wryly that the psycho- 
analysts’ ‘capacity for finding the anus in the 
most unlikely places is notorious.’ Luther indeed 
is a gift for the psychoanalyst: consider (as our 
authors do) his conflicts with his father, his 
violence, his foul language, his naive self- 
tevelations. His actions and theology can be 
interpreted in classic Freudian terms. His father, 
Hans, was a small industrial capitalist, who wanted 
Martin to better himself by law or politics. 
Luther rebelled against his father’s ambitions for 
him, and against the world of early capitalism 
Which Hans took for granted. He became a 
monk. All his life he oscillated between sub- 
missive acceptance and violent rejection. He 
rebelled against the monastic rule he had freely 
chosen, and against the Pope. He established a 
theology which centres on the reconciliation of 
man to the Father by a power outside himself. 
When German peasants, stimulated at least in 
part by Luther’s teaching, rose in social revolt, 
Luther threw himself into the arms of the princes, 
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* Lire AGAINST DeaTH. By N. O. Brown. (Rout- 
ledge, 30s.); YouNG MAN Luruer. By Erik H. Erikson. 
(Faber, 25s.) 


and preached submission to the powers that be, 
taking “Honour thy father and thy mother’ as his 
text. ‘When Martin learned to speak up,’ Mr. 
Erikson writes, ‘much that he had to say to the 
devil was fuelled by a highly compressed store 
of defiance consisting of what he had been unable 
to say to his father and to his teachers; in due 
time he said it all, with a vengeance, to the 
Pope.’ But the biographical solution poses the 
historical problem. Why did Lutheranism take 
on? Did all Lutherans have conflicts with their 
fathers? 

Perhaps they did. At least the historical con- 
text suggests that new types of stress may have 
arisen. The household was becoming the basic 
economic unit, with the father extending over 
wife, children, servants, prentices and journey- 
men the combined authority of employer, 
magistrate, schoolmaster and almost priest. 
Capitalism increased social fluidity; many men 
who got rich quick might have the same vaulting 
ambitions for their sons as Hans had for Martin. 
Rome tried to tap this expanding wealth by 
commercialising religion. The Papacy, Luther 
thought, was indistinguishable from the business 
world: both paid homage to the Devil. There 
was no refuge from Satan in the Church: he had 
to be fought in each man’s own heart. Yet in this 
world the prosperity of the small capitalist was 
fundamentally insecure. He was at the mercy of 
natural forces; he was fleeced by the Church; he 
was oppressed by secular authority, yet he 
needed it to overthrow the Church and to pre- 
serve social order. Luther recoiled quickly 
enough when he found a peasants’ revolt claiming 
him as its leader. For Luther the tensions of life 
in such a world were made tolerable only by his 
belief that the last days were at hand. What 
Professor Brown regards as ‘the decadence of 
Protestantism’ may be measured by ‘the decline 
of diabolism and eschatology.’ ‘Later Protest- 
antism substituted for Luther’s vision that we are 
bondsmen in the Devil’s hostelry the notion that 
our calling is divinely appointed.’ Mr. Erikson 
attributes the adaptation to Luther himself: ‘In 
spite of having reacted more violently than any- 
one else against indulgences and against usury, 
Luther helped prepare the metaphysical alliance 
between economic self-interest and church 
affiliation so prominent in the Western world. 
Martin had become the metaphysical jurist of his 
father’s class.’ 

So Luther freed Christians from the devil but 
cast them at the feet of Leviathan. Rejecting the 
commercialisation of religion, protestantism 
ultimately spiritualised commerce. The tension in 
Luther between revolt and acceptance, joy and 
guilt, freedom and necessity, must reflect that of 
many of his middle-class contemporaries. ‘God 
bestows all good things,’ Luther told them; ‘but 
. . . you must do the work and so provide God 
with an opportunity and a disguise.’ It is the 
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paradox of all revolutionary predestinarians 
from Augustine to Marx. Active theological 
understanding had previously been ‘restricted to 
small groups of ecclesiastic and secular aristocra- 
cies.. Mr. Erikson says. “The masses could 
participate only as onlookers.’ When a more 
democratic layman’s theology broke through, 
Luther’s God was formed in the image of the 
head of a small master’s household: a Great 
Taskmaster. The Virgin and the saints were 
relegated to the subordinate position of women 
and dependants. The new theology had both a 
psychological and a social basis in the family 
which was also the unit of economic production. 

Professor Brown gives Luther one chapter in 
his book. The author turned to Freud because he 
felt the need ‘to reappraise the nature and destiny 
of man.” Civilisation, he has concluded, is a 
disease. ‘The difference between “neurotic” and 
“healthy” is only that the “healthy” have a 
socially usual form of neurosis.’ Mystics and 
poets have glimpsed this: ‘the doctrine of the 
universal neurosis of mankind is the psycho- 
analytical analogue of the theological doctrine of 
original sin.’ Civilisation has made ‘antagonistic 
opposites out of economics and love, work and 
play. . . . Mankind will not cease from discon- 
tent and sickness’ until this antinomy is over- 
come. By the facts of our psychological make-up, 
by having a father and mother and therefore an 
(Edipus complex, we appear to be ordained to 
perpetual repression and guilt. ‘Man entered 
social organisation in order to share guilt.’ Hence 
compulsive work, division of labour and all that 
we regard as the rational aspects of civilisation 
and that Professor Brown regards as symptoms 
of disease. 

This is strong meat. Professor Brown asks for 
‘a willing suspension of common sense’; and one 
Mest abandon many assumptions and prejudices 
to follow his ruthless, not to say rash, pursuit of 
logic to conclusions, But the effort is worth 
making. Professor Brown’s diagnosis is provoca- 
tive and disturbing. His refusal to accept defeat 
is exhilarating, even if he has no very clear 
counsel to~Bive us. ‘Is it possible,’ he asks, ‘that 
mankind may one day live to enjoy itself?’ 
Freud thought not. Professor Brown is more 
Freudian than many Freudians, but he rejects 
the master’s pessimism. Freud ‘carried into his 
analysis of the family the presupposition that the 
antinomy of Master and Slave is given by 
Nature.’ He also went wrong in supposing that 
the Primal Crime leading to the (Edipus com- 
plex is biologically inherited. It is, Professor 
Brown tries to demonstrate, ‘a fantasy,’ repro- 
duced by each child for himself. The ultimate 
problem therefore is ‘not guilt but the incapacity 
to live. The illusion of guilt is necessary for an 
animal that cannot enjoy life.” The only grounds 
for hope which he sees are in the facts of human 
childhood, the state of innocence and of nature. 
‘Psychoanalysis is nothing without the doctrine 
that mankind is that species of animal which has 
the immortal project of recovering its own 
childhood.’ 

Caricature is inevitable in trying to summarise 
a book whose object is to change our lives. Pro- 
fessor Brown is passionately committed, but he is 
also scholarly and witty. No one young enough 
not to be impervious to ideas should miss his 
book. If Freud is the Luther of our day, as Mr. 
Erikson suggests, Professor Brown recalls those 
angry young protestants who asked for heaven 
on earth too. They resented priests fobbing them 
off with the after-life; Professor Brown castigates 
psychoanalysts who tell us how to adapt our- 
selves to the world instead of helping us to change 
it. 


























We Congratulate 


MR. PHILIP NOEL-BAKER, M.P. 
on being awarded 


The NOBEL PEACE PRIZE for 1959 


For forty years Mr, Noel-Baker has worked for 
disarmament. He was secretary to Lord Robert 
Cecil at the 1919 Paris Peace Conference, and 
since then, whether as a member of the secretariat 
of the League of Nations or delegate to a peace 
conference, it has been his burning ambition to 
achieve world peace through world disarmament. 
We are proud to be the publishers of his latest and 
greatest work... 


THE ARMS RACE 
A Programme for World Disarmament 


‘This is a book which no one but he could have 
written, for there is probably no one now living 
who has followed so long, so closely, and so 
understandingly the history of the necessity and 
the failure to disarm.’ Leonard Woolf, Political 
Quarterly, 255. net 
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DISENGAGEMENT 
By EUGENE HINTER-OFF 
cert le work of reference for 
both scholars and politicians alike.’ Denis 

Healey, M.P. 


‘. . . an important, impressive and valuable 
study.’ Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, 


With a Foreword by 
SIR JOHN SLESSOR 


Just published 


449 pp- 455. net 
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THE ENIGMA OF MENACE 
By SIR VICTOR GODDARD 


‘Is all compulsion wrong? If it is, there is an 
end to law and order. Is all compulsion right? 
Of course not. But then if compulsion is 
sometimes right and sometimes wrong, who 
draws the line? . . . A highly readable 
attempt to restate the age-old problem of 
good and evil.’ Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. net 
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The Auk on Two Fronts 


Auchinleck. By John Connell. (Cassell, 35s.) 
Tobruk. By Anthony Heckstall-Smith, D.S.C. (Blond, 21s.) 
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Mx. JoHN CONNELL’s extremely interesting though 
unsatisfying biography traces the life of Field- 
Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck from his birth in 
1884 to his departure from India in 1947. Mr. 
Heckstall-Smith’s study of events in Tobruk gives 
us a close-up of one of the most dramatic episodes 
in Auchinleck’s storm-tossed career as the Middle 
East Commander-in-Chief. Mr. Heckstall-Smith 
does not make Mr. Connell’s pretensions to be a 
historian, but in fact he has done exemplary 
research on the general subject of which Tobruk 
is a detail. His book is far more than a former 
correspondent’s ‘blood and guts’ tale of the West- 
ern Desert. The two accounts of Tobruk do not 
contradict each other. 

There is only space to look at the two highlights 
of Mr. Connell’s record: Auchinleck’s Com- 
manderships-in-Chief in the Middle East, from 
1941 to 1942, and in India, from 1943 to 1947. Of 
the two accounts the second is the better, though 
it shares faults with the first. Everyone who served 
under ‘the Auk,’ even in the humblest role, must 
rejoice that Mr. Connell has established beyond 
argument that in the Middle East Auchinleck 
proved himself one of the great British Army 
Commanders of all time. The merits of this part of 
the book, notably in the tense battle narratives, 
are very considerable, and the sketches of 
the principals surrounding Auchinleck—Arthur 
Smith, Ritchie, Gott and Corbett—are drawn with 
admirable skill, as is the interplay of personality 
and circumstance. As a piece of research and cor- 
relation the book takes a high place. But these 
salient literary virtues cannot wholly redeem faults 
which come from a persistent want of literary tact. 
The style does not suit the subject. The disparity 
comes out most plainly when Mr. Connell traces 
the conflict between Sir Winston Churchill and his 
Middle East Commander-in-Chief. There can 
presumably be no doubt now that the Prime 
Minister interfered to excess, and sometimes un- 
fortunately, in military operations, and no general 
suffered more from this high-level nannying than 
Auchinleck. Now it would be one thing, and a 
very interesting thing, if Auchinleck (untrue to his 
stoical habit) had thrown off his restraint, and had 
expressed himself on the matter in strong.and even 
coarse language, but it is quite another thing 
when Mr. Connell does this on his own, going to 
all extremes of sententiousness, with equal 
vehemence on great and small occasions. 

This party-politician conduct of the book de- 
feats much of the purpose of its Middle East sec- 
tion: it obscures the facts that Mr. Connell has 
brought to light by his full reference to original 
papers. Here was a superb Army Commander who, 
for reasons hard to define, proved an unsuccessful 
Commander-in-Chief outside India. When all 
looked hopeless he snatched a decisive victory out 
of disaster, a victory to be forgotten in the hurry 
of subsequent events, and later misrepresented by 
interested people as part of the disaster. There can 
be no doubt at all after this book that Auchinleck 
turned the tide against Rommel (and that does 
not mean Montgomery was nobody). There can 
equally be no doubt that the disaster from which 
Auchinleck snatched the victory was his responsi- 
bility as chief; that this affected his authority, and 
that his removal from the Middle East command 
had become a necessity. He as good as said so 
himselt. But when, at a crucial point in the book, 
Mr. Connell deals with Auchinleck’s supersession 
in the Middle East he completely loses his head, 
and protests not only too much but more than one 


might believe possible. He puts forward every 
conceivable explanation, except the obvious true 
one. He even has a bash at the Establishment game 
and suggests that if ‘the Auk’ had been more of a 
fashionable cocktail-party man he would have 
been better supported by the decadent sybarites 
of Cairo GHQ! The book here descends to a nadir 
of silliness which would amuse the reader more 
if the joke was not at Auchinleck’s expense. A 
tragic sequence of events has been turned into a 
ridiculous hard-luck story. 

But though further blue-eyed-hero-versus- 
scowling-monster absurdities are still to appear, 
the book picks up again after the Middle East 
chapters. Mr. Connell is more at home with India 
and, with fewer lapses and many memorable 
strokes, as in his examination of the Japanese- 
sponsored ‘Indian National Army,’ he tells the 
noblest part of Auchinleck’s story. In the Middle 
East Auchinleck had several times proved himself 
a sagacious political adviser; in India he showed 
himself a great statesman. It fell to this devoted 
officer of the Army of India to dissolve that army's 
Anglo-Indian association. It is likely that his 
orders were extremely uncongenial to him, but 
all that can be certainly known is that he threw 
himself into the task without reservation and with 
abundant effect. Auchinleck is an august excep- 
tion to the rule that soldiers make bad politicians, 
He understood nationalism and its claims, and 
even when the meanest chicanery of national 
leaders was directed against himself, he could 
understand without bitterness that this was in- 
evitable. Professional Indian politicians seem to 
have feared that by becoming a popular hero in 
India he might queer the national pitch, and they 
took appropriate action. Auchinleck’s last deed 
in India was to prevent the outbreak of hostilities 
between its two newly constituted States. In a war- 
like situation the initiative of this honoured mili- 
tary man was irresistible. True to form, other 
people took the credit for the maintenance of 
peace, and true to form Auchinleck remained a 
complete stranger to all temptations to sourness. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Leftover Colonies 


The End of Empire. By John Strachey. (Gollancz, 
30s.) 


Mr. STRACHEY believes that empires are no longer 
necessary, and that with a little luck we have seen 
the last of them. A Socialist but, by now, a care- 
fully undogmatic Socialist, he admits that empires 
are still possible through indulgence of the ancient 
human motive of simple political lust for conquest, 
but considers that the economic motive for empire 
no longer applies and that therefore political 
psychology will no longer be formed by it. The 
desire for empire is traced back to the desire to 
enslave in order to live upon the surplus of unpaid 
or cheap labour, and in a world abounding with 
nationalisms, with deadly weapons which discour- 
age the conqueror as much as his contemplated 
victim, and above all with new techniques which 
allow that surplus to be produced without the 
bother of acquiring slaves, the process of conquest 
is hardly worth the candle. Russia still holds 
Eastern Europe and to some extent the United 
States holds Latin America, but the grip on both 
these areas is slackening in irregular waves of 
weakness. Neither can afford more Budapests of 
Guatemalas, politically, and the profits of the 
United Fruit Company and of Hungarian industry 
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LAST BLUE MOUNTAIN 


The epic story of the tragedy on Haramosh 


TIMES LIT. SUPP.: “as gripping as any story of adventure.. 
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“a first-rate work of art” 
“an enchanting book” 
“he is like nobody else 


“it is my book of the year” 


* quite outstanding among recent mountaineer- 


Selling 1,000 a day! 


99 
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WES ENDING PLACE 


JOHN DAVENPORT: 
PETER GREEN: 
ROY PERROTT: 


“the work of a real writer” 
“an exciting new talent” 


“the most impressive first novel I have read for 
some time” Third Impression 
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For all old China hands 


Wiehs JSJUONIKWAN SMONLES 
by G. R. G. Worcester 


OLIVER WARNER: “a blend of beguiling information, wildly im- 
— legends, humour and sheer excitement 


. A book over which to enthuse, even to bubble” 


THE TIMES: “for those who enjoy colour, variety and wit in a travel 
writer ...so beguiling a raconteur” 
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WANDERERS OF THE FIELD 
Eileen Soper 


By the author of WHEN BADGERS 
WAKE and WILD ENCOUNTERS. 
Fully illustrated by the author. _— 25s. 








FRANCIS THOMPSON: 
MAN AND POET 
J. C. Reid 


The first serious biography for forty 
years. “This fascinating examination.” 
—Peter Green in The Bookman. 25s. 


HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
Thomas Sprat 


Facsimile of the original of 1667, and 
the first complete edition since 1734. 
With a critical introduction. 50s. 


IN DEMAND 


A GUIDE TO CHESS ENDINGS 
Max Euwe and David Hooper 
A practical work on how to acquire 
sound positional judgement in this 
phase of the game. 30s. 


ENGLISH RURAL LIFE 
H. E. Bracey 
Village activities and institutions in 
modern Britain and the social structure 
of the countryside. gos. 


NOVELISTS ON THE NOVEL 
Miriam Allott 


Famous novelists on their craft, woven 

into a major work of criticism. ‘Fresh 

and illuminating.” — The Economist. 30s. 
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are hardly profits when weighed against the mili- 
tary and diplomatic expenditures which are neces- 
sary to produce them from year to year. 

One of the most delicate types of question for 
the non-Marxist Socialist is that which asks how 
far and how directly the profit motive governs 
psychology. Mr. Strachey writes the most interest- 
ing parts of his book around this problem as 
applied to the British Empire, and tries to find 
out whether empire did indeed pay us or not. The 
conclusion is that broadly it didn’t, although there 
were exceptional situations in which it did, like the 
bullion exploitation of India in the late eighteenth 
century which made a significant surplus of capital 
to assist in the launching of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Often empire was undertaken for economic 
motives, Egypt occupied for the bondholders on 
the national debt or the South African republics 
to protect the British hold on the Rand, but only 
very rarely has it paid the nation as a whole. 
Balance of trade figures since the Eighties have 
roughly improved in inverse ratio to loss of 
empire. Private investment has made money, but 
it will make less and less in future, and Mr. 
Strachey invokes his favourite Professor Myrdal 
to suggest that foreign investment in undeveloped 
countries tends actually to make the poor poorer 
and the rich richer. Logically, Mr. Strachey adds 
to the discussion a chapter on the thought of 
Hobson and Lenin on colonialism, both of whom 
in different ways adhered to the theory that over- 
seas investment was a necessary feature of the 
growth of capitalism, as it overflowed its home 
markets and impoverished the proletariat. On 
Lenin, he comments briefly: ‘He overlooked the 
economic consequences of democracy.’ 

Believing these things, Mr. Strachey cannot be 
satisfied with a Commonwealth which relies so 
piously and unquestioningly on the investing 
powers of the City of London as it does at the 
moment. A trickle of civilised investments, which 
in another industrialised country would suffice to 
feed existing industry and return a nice profit, can 
achieve nothing in an underdeveloped land which 
needs the great capital surplus necessary for a full 
industrial revolution, for breaking up a peasantry 
and absorbing its masses gradually into urban 
industry and manufacture. For that, the Western 
world must in a sense allow itself to be looted as 
generously as India allowed itself to be looted, 
by the provision of massive, non-profitmaking, 
stringless aid. NEAL ASCHERSON 


Time for Skill 


Approach to Archzology. By Stuart Piggott. 
(A. and C, Black, 15s.) 


A CENTURY ago history began, for all practical 
purposes, with the first Olympiad in 776 Bc. 
Archeology transformed its very terms of refer- 
ence. To the spade we owe our knowledge of 
Sumerians and Hittites. Schliemann at Mycenz, 
and Sir Arthur Evans in Crete, added new dimen- 
sions which, ever since, have gone on expanding. 
No discoveries, unti] the Sputnik, so captured the 
imagination, so radically altered our view of man’s 
place in the universe. This, for a generation or 
more, was the secret of archzology’s universal 
appeal. Today it is different, and Professor Stuart 
Piggott’s honest little book reveals the reasons 
why. It is as though the brilliant young actress, 
whom none could resist, is settling down to staid 
middle age. Archeology is not yet, like history, a 
vested interest; but technical skills, rather than 
vision and enthusiasm, are its criterion; and the 
individualists and pioneers are being displaced by 
highly organised joint stock companies. 

It is an inevitable process, bringing gains as well 
as losses. There was something rather brash about 
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many of the old-time archzologists. Their self- 
assurance impressed, but it also disquieted. Were 
their time-charts really so secure? Was their evi- 
dence convincing enough (as in the case of the 
Anglo-Saxon settlements) to brush aside historical 
tradition as myth? But what was disquieting 
above all else was their ‘technological-evolu- 
tionary’ approach—their assumption that pots and 
sherds were a key to the whole evolution of human 
history, the leap which so many made from 
material survivals to social forms and spiritual 
values. Archzologists today, as Professor Piggott 
shows, are more cautious. The evidence they use 
forces them to concentrate on technological pro- 
cesses; but we only need to look around us in the 
world today to see that societies may have a 
common technological basis and yet be different 
in almost every other particular. 


It is here that Professor Piggott, with his matter- 
of-fact, down-to-earth approach, is so salutary. 
He is more conscious of archzology’s limitations 
than of its potentialities. Archzologists, he insists, 
can only give limited answers to limited questions. 
Almost deliberately, it would seem, he has pitch- 
forked romance out of archeology; and perhaps 
there has been too much romance. But what, we 
may wonder, will be the effects on the ‘beginner’ 
he is addressing? Will the mysteries of dendro- 
chronology and of Carbon 14 fire his imagina- 
tion? Or will he conclude that archeology today 
has become the closed preserve of experts? Pro- 
fessor Piggott’s case for technical skill and scien- 
tific precision is logically unanswerable; but we 
must also remember, in Sir Leonard Woolley’s 
words, that the justification for archzology is that 
it concerns everyone. If, like history, it becomes 
so full of expertise that this ceases to be true, still 
another avenue of human understanding will be 


closed. GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Se ee 
Flowers of 


Hiroshima 


Edita Morris 


An elegiac account of what it is like to survive an 
atomic bomb. She has adopted with remarkable skill 
the voice and manner of a saintly young Japanese 
housewife.’"—Times Literary Supplement ‘A mature 
and deeply-moving novel.’—Books and Bookmen ‘A 
story of great human courage.’—Scotsman 12s 6d 


Left of Centre 
Paul Johnson 


‘Delightful . . . a gay talented novel . . . most enjoyable 
light reading.’—Dazly Express “Dazzling . . . Paris in 
the Spring of 1958 . . . lovely jokes about everything 
from Balenciaga to Soustelle.—Observer ‘Funny, 
interesting and provocative.’—Sunday Times 158 





Consciousness and Society 


H. Stuart Hughes 


‘This admirable, reflective, provocative book deserves 
close study by all who would understand the mid- 
twentieth century.’—Economist ‘Erudite, fascinating. 
—Times Literary Supplement ‘Brilliant.’—Spectator 
30s 
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All Along the Line 


The Inner Circle: Memoirs of Ivone 
patrick. (Macmillan, 25s.) 


Kirk- 


‘DuRING lunch Kelly urged me to go in for the 
Foreign Office examination. ... / After lunch | 
walked down and called on my cousin, Lord 
Hardinge, who was the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary He was engaged, but his private secretary, 
Ronnie Campbell . . . received me very kindly. 

. The form was sent for. I filled it up and 
went away. Mr. Ivone Kirkpatrick could 
hardly have failed that examination. However, 
the rest of the book is more independent in its 
judgments than this opening to a career on the 
‘inner circle’ might suggest. (The ‘inner circle’ 
being their London Transport metaphor for the 
diplomats’ round of the majcr European capitals.) 
In fact, the account of Sir Ivone’s activity, first 
in Hitler's Germany, then as Foreign Adviser of 
the BBC and finally as High Commissioner in 
Bonn and Permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, produces a number of things of 
interest which might easily be missed through the 
dryness of the style. 

Sir Ivone’s stint in Berlin ran from 1933 to the 
end of 1938. He watched the Nazis at work with 
increasing distaste, saw (also with distaste) Sir 
Nevile Henderson succeed Sir Eric Phipps as 
his chief, and assisted at the Munich debacle. 
His judgment of that agreement redresses a 
balance sadly falsified by the special pleading of 
politicians and realpolitikers, and when he points 
to the possibly disastrous moral consequences 
of Munich, had Hitler played his cards a little 
more cleverly, he touches the crux of the matter. 
Quite patently Munich was not a cunning move 
to gain time on the part of Britain; it was the 
result of muddle, indecision and cowardice, which 
sought to postpone the inevitable at other 
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THE TIMES: ‘7he Vodi increases his stature.’ 

THE GUARDIAN: <A gifted and skilled writer.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘The work of a real writer.’ 
YORKSHIRE POST: <A genuine novelist in the great 


tradition.’ 
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ROBERT 
PENN WARREN 
‘Taunt, exciting. . . The fast, skilful narrative and rich 
characterisation make it an outstanding novel.’ 
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people’s expense. Here Sir Ivone is dead right. 
In fact, the British Embassy in Berlin appears 
to have been dead right throughout with the 
exception of the Ambassador. Only they were 
not heard. Throughout the Thirties the British 
Government had perfectly accurate intelligence 
from Germany available to it, but all those 
careful reports, all those leakages from high 
circles, might just as well not have existed. Suc- 
cessful diplomacy depends on the will to use 





the information acquired, and that will was lack- | 
ing in London. Sir Ivone’s career in Berlin must | 
have been one of maddening frustration. In the | 


absence of support from home, all the Embassy | 


could do was to compile despatches and show 
their dislike of the regime by their own behaviour. 
‘Animals, I hope,’ replied Sir Eric Phipps when 
Goering, arriving late at a dinner some time after 
June 30, 1934, said he had been shooting. 


Sir Ivone’s interlude at the BBC and his deal- | 


with the 


ings 


maundering Hess are of less | 


interest, though he has some sensible remarks to | 


make about propaganda. But his criticisms of 
the Foreign Office as he found it after the war 
are fascinating for anyone interested in the topic. 
He reproduces a memorandum on the decline in 


office standards, and states that he campaigned | 


ceaselessly for a smaller staff. “The increase in 


staffs and the volume of paper piled on the desks | 
of the Foreign Secretary and his senior officials | 


give them little time to think, to look ahead and 
to make wise long-term plans. This is one of the 


reasons for which British policy abroad has | 


borne the marks of hand-to-mouth improvisa- 
tion.” What he has to say is almost exactly 


what ‘uninformed’ critics have been saying for | 


some time. And I fancy that it is now up to the 
mandarins to prove the contrary. 
ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Mine Own Worst Enemy 


Mine Enemy Grows Older. By Alexander King. 
(Heinemann, 21s.) 
ON the back of the jacket there are tributes from 
some of my favourite people—Groucho Marx, 
S. J. Perelman, Charles Addams—which describe 
it as uproarious, just great, sheer ecstasy. Well, it 
isn't. It is the autobiography (there is no index, 
which is practically a definition of some of these 
gossipy, wisecracking, inaccurate American auto- 


biographies) of a man who has led a certain type | 


of bizarre and noisy New York life, gone rather 
Algonquin at the edges. Mr. King, as a matter of 
fact, has got more claim on the right to produce 
an interesting book than most of them; there is 
nothing inherently surprising about an editor of 
Life becoming a drug-addict, but the remin- 


iscences of such a man (which Mr. King is) would | 
surely be worth reading, if only he didn’t consider | 
it his duty to keep the reader in fits throughout. | 


Anecdote succeeds anecdote; and every now and 
again he pulls himself together with a visible effort 
and tells us about Life (as opposed to Life)— 

I might as well tell you something really un- 
pleasant. The basic ingredient of art is talent. 
And I'm going to top it off with a still greater 
heresy. When I say talent, I don’t mean a talent 
for making money! So there it is. 

Writer, journalist, commercial artist, uncommer- 


cial artist, junkie, jailbird—you would think, even | 


without the great names who support him on the 
back cover, that Mr. King should have something 
interesting to tell us. Alas, funny though the 
anecdotes, or some of them, are, this is the 
emptiest book to appear for many a year, and even 
if it were not written almost entirely in the same 
breathless, sweaty prose, it would still be a waste. 

BERNARD LEVIN 
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Some 
Shakespearean 
Themes 


L. C. KNIGHTS 


A study of the emergence 
and development of some 
of the major themes in the 
plays of Shakespeare’s ma- 
turity—time and change, 
appearance and reality, man 
and society, man and na- 
ture. 


18s net 


Take Only 
as Directed 
JAMES BYROM 


A doctor’s _ professional 
difficulties, a marital crisis, 
two murders — another 
skilful and intelligent detec- 
iive story by the author of 
Or Be He Dead. 


13s 6d net 


A Winter’s 
Tale 
ROBERT HARDY 


A remarkable novel about 

an intelligent young school- 
master who has shot his 
faithless wife and falls 
deeply in love with a dancer. 
Inventive, serious and ro- 
mantic, this book marks 

the arrival of an important : 
young writer. 


16s net ( 
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Property Values 


Scotty. By Christopher Davis. (Hart-Davis, 18s.) 


The Cave. By Robert Penn Warren. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 18s.) 


The Mountebank’s Tale. By Michael Redgrave. 
(Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) 


CHRISTOPHER Davis's first novel dealt with the 
ugly aftermath, social and personal, of a rape and 
was praised for its subtlety and detachment. In 
Scotty he brings the same gifts—a ranging, in- 
quisitive imagination, a cool narrative control, a 
fine ear for dialogue—to bear on an equally slip- 
pery theme: racial intolerance. The McKinleys, a 
Negro family of the professional class, come to 
live in an all-white suburb of Philadelphia. As 
Rachel McKinley, intelligent, self-possessed and 
militant, explains to the liberal Charleses: “We 
moved to Courtland Park when we learned .. . 
that there were no decent or habitable places in 
all-Negro neighbourhoods at our income level.’ 
The inevitable basenesses happen. Rachel is re- 
ceived on neighbours’ doorsteps; ‘For Sale’ signs 
start sprouting; elderly Mrs. Gilray is afraid that 
twelve-year-old Scotty will breach her bedroom 
window. If these case-book horrors were the 
whole story, then the publisher’s claim that it is 
‘as relevant to Notting Hill as to Philadelphia’ 
would cover its effects and one could pass on 
with a rueful shrug at other people’s fear-ridden 
malice. But there are compensations for the 
McKinleys: Rachel fascinates Sally Charles, and 
their children—the spoiled, highly IQ’d Scotty 
and young Kate—become friends. The compensa- 
tions soon waver and fail, and the book then 
sets out to examine the day-to-day depredations 
made on the liberal conscience. Rachel’s prick- 
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liness, instilled into Scotty, makes for disaster 
when the boy gives an I-love-you Valentine to 
Kate and later scares her by throwing a fit. The 
well-meaning Charleses crack. “Wouldn’t it be 
nice to hate Negroes or something easy like that?’ 
asks Sally pathetically, and finally bursts out to 
Rachel: ‘There is no statute in the /and that re- 
quires me to love you or requires Kate to love 
Scotty! ... The idea was friendship, not a 
damned love-affair!’ For all the spareness of the 
writing, there is great richness of character and 
context—the people of Courtland Park, the kind 
stupid schoolmistress, the ‘Uncle Tom’ Miss 
McKinley who is happier in the kitchen when 
whites call—are penetratingly there, mainly 
through what they say—and the sickly, exuber- 
ant boy, with his roof-climbing and precocious 
understanding, is done to the life. Mr. Davis cuts 
from scene to scene so discreetly that the shifts 
and deteriorations come with the numbing help- 
lessness of fact. It only jars, since the novel 
already takes its proper shape from the dilemma 
of decency caught halfway between family ties 
and principles, that a plummeting death is allowed 
to end it. 

Richness in The Cave is predominantly verbal, 
and a bit too much for my blood. The basic plot 
is the exciting Ace-in-the-Hole one, about a young 
man who crawls into an underground tunnel and 
disappears. Around this Mr. Penn Warren has 
pegged a ‘gallery’ of portraits and a rumble of 
criss-cross plots. Jasper is the amateur speleolo- 
gist, a Christ-like Tennessee hillbilly, son of 
broken old Jack Harrick, once famed in local 
legend for his tupping and other lifelike qualities, 
now dying of cancer. Our story opens like a 
camera lens on a pair of boots. ‘The man had not, 
however thoughtlessly, abandoned the boots. . . . 
He had loved them a long time, putting on new 
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soles before shapelessness had set in, wiping the 
mud off before it could cake. . . .’ etc. The book 
tends to hold itself up on tableaux vivants, 
amorously described, and ornate prose and funny, 
crude dialogue rush one along from each of these 
stations of the plot to the next. If exuberance 
and a ‘feeling’ for language are all, then this will 
register with a satisfying impact. There is some 
strong satire of the commercial exploitation of 
the cave-mouth, wan announcers and whirling 
cameras dragging the good and bad local folk to 
dramatise themselves. But the various sub-stories 
could just as easily belong in’ other fictions 
(Dorothy Cutlick who lays herself down for the 
friendly Greek Papadoupalous comes to nothing 
after a long build-up) and the peace that old Jack 
attains at the end passes, I must confess, my 
understanding. Still it’s a rorty book, however 
randomly assembled, and worth two or three 
Robert Ruarks. 

The Mountebank’s Tale reads like the work of 
someone who admires Henry James immensely 
without quite knowing why. After a hesitant 
preamble—how the author meets someone in his 
club who gives him a clue to a manuscript by dear 
old St. John Fielding—we get dear old St. John’s 
MS which turns out to be about a famous actor 
called Joseph Charles who isn’t in fact Joseph 
Charles at all, but someone called Paul Hammer 
of Sutton Coldfield. This Hammer gets taken on 
as a sort of doppelgdnger of Charles, who wants 
to get away from it all, and ultimately assumes 
his personality. Some doubt is thrown on this 
story at the end by a girl called Perdita, who has 
a four-octave voice and lives with the ageing 
‘Charles’ in California. Mr. Redgrave does this 
nonsense with a promisingly restrained decorum 
which makes it all the more irritating. 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS 


@.-.. and I can truthfully say that I enjoy 
Christmas shopping because | do most of 
it at Foyies. Books, of course, make the 
periect gift for almost everyone—and in my 
opinion there is no betier bookshop than 


—A Customer’s Letter 


FOYLES TRAVEL BUREAU 


TICKETS FOR ROAD, RAIL, SEA, AIR TRAVEL 
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selling furiously 


A MATTER 
OF CONVICTION 


the sensational 
new novel of New York’s juvenile gangs by 


EVAN HUNTER 
author of THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE 





Constable 16s. ' 
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Local Boys 


Friends. By Lord Beaverbrook. (Heinemann. 
12s. 6d.) 


Is this the key to Lord Beaverbrook? There are 
civilisations which muddy history by producing 


effects, remote and baffling, long after they have | 


perished and disappeared. Eighty years ago, 
Canada’s maritime provinces held a civilisation: 
a small, prosperous colonial life with a distinction 
of its own. It was Canada’s New England: many 
of the first families of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick indeed descended from loyalists who 
had chosen King George and moved north during 
the Revolution, while around them had grown a 
professional society of Scottish doctors, mer- 
chants, lawyers and clergy who remembered the 
Edinburgh of Sydney Smith and Scott. When 
Montreal and Toronto had spittoons and duck- 
boards, the Maritimes had books, pianos and 
Doric porticoes to their churches. The heart of 
their wealth and style was their ship-building— 
the fast, fine clippers which carried salt cod and 


ice to the West Indies, and brought back sugar. | 


rum and occasional Negroes. With steam and iron 
ships, all this collapsed. All that remained was the 
best educational system in Canada, and a genera- 
tion of uprooted young men with Scottish ideas, 
beyond their incomes, of what the world should 
yield them. Undoubtedly the most exalted ambi- 
tions filled the minds of a New Brunswick 
minister's son named Max Aitken, and a solemn 
young schoolmaster he admired named Richard 
Bedford Bennett. 

In their way, the achievements of the Maritime 
diaspora rival those of the Scots themselves or the 
dispersed Austro-Hungarians in our century. 
Beaverbrook became—Beaverbrook. Bennett was 
to become leader of the Canadian Conservative 
Party, Prime Minister of the dominion, and— 
which seems to be the point of this memoir—the 
man Lord Beaverbrook most revered. Their curi- 
ously unequal relationship recalls that of Carlyle 
with the gloomy, evangelical Edward Irving: 
young Max, nine years the junior, copies Bennett’s 
handwriting, follows him into law, and then out to 
the prairies, where he almost forfeits his mentor’s 
esteem by opening Calgary's first bowling-alley. 
Both took as model Andrew Bonar Law, who had 
travelled farthest from a New Brunswick birth- 
place, and embraced his campaign for Imperial 
Preference. Lord Beaverbrook still thinks they 
might have built an Empire Zollverein in the 
Thirties, but for a fatal falling-out over Bennett's 
election. But he takes the blame on himself; when 
Mackenzie King defeated his friend in 1935, Lord 
Beaverbrook procured Bennett a house in England 
beside his own and a viscount’s seat in the House 
of Lords. 


Even there, he gave Bennett precedence. There 
is something touching about the way Lord Beaver- 
brook maintains, with increasing fiction, their 
boyhood relationship: the cheeky, shrewd but 
volatile young Max learning life’s worthier goals 
from the bony, freckled and serious teacher. Cer- 
tainly, the picture has more charm than that of 
the disappointed elderly politician, whose humour- 
lessness and egoism Lord Beaverbrook admits. 
But charm, even liking, do not seem to have been 
the strongest elements in their lifelong bond. 
Rather Lord Beaverbrook seems intent to convey 
a sense of value, a heavy but durable integrity to 
Which such faults belong. It is as if he wished to 
keep by him, not so much Bennett, as the core of a 
vanished tradition, the puritan simplicities and 
Strengths of the New Brunswick where they were 
the lads most likely to succeed. 

RONALD BRYDEN 
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enduring value—and costing 
about half their price elsewhere. 
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record, and its forthcoming 
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adventure, sometimes comical, sometimes inspiring, 
short of incredible 
Supplement). Enthralling Great Power intrigues in nineteenth century 
Turkestan. November. 


P arkinson’s Law by C. Northcote Parkinson 


This delightful satire cocks a snook at our top people and organisations. 
Wicked statistics and even wickeder cartoons by Osbert Lancaster. 
Already world-famous, it is fast becoming required reading for 
December 


” 


(The Times Literary 
Jonathan Cape 2is.: RU 5s. od. 


John Murray 12s. 6d: RU 5s. gd. 


with all the 62 
Ak u- Ak u itiginel odlies plates} 
by Thor Heyerdahl 


After KON-TIKI comes the unravelling of 
one of the greatest mysteries of all time— 
the secret of the Easter Island statues. 
“There is no question but that this is a 
most remarkable book and that Thor 
Heyerdah! is a most remarkable man.. . 
Few will be able to read without mounting * 
excitement Mr. Heyerdahl’s story of the 
discoveries he made above and below the 
ground of Easter Island.” (Observer). 
January. Allen & Unwin a1s.: RU 5s. od. 


The Bell by Iris Murdoch 


A poetic novel about an eccentric religious community by one of our 
best young writers. “Places her without doubt in the front rank of 
British novelists today.” (The Times Literary Supplement.) 


February. Chatto and Windus 15s.: RU 5s. 9d. 


In Flanders Fields by Leon woig 


All the involved blunders, the horror and heroism of the tragic cam- 
paign of 1917 are brought to light in this wonderful study. Illustrated 
with plates and maps. March. 


Longmans Green 25s.: RU 5s. gd. 


The Russian Revolution by Alan Moorehead 


The authentic details of the Revolution are only just coming to light. 
The author has used hitherto unavailable sources, and has written a 
narrative at once clear, tense and vivid. Plates. 


Collins, and Hamish Hamilton 30s.: RU 5s. 9d. 


To READERS UNION, 20 Irving Street, London, W.C.2 228 
I will join READER 
secutive monthly CHOICES, and give one month's notice if I resign thereafter. 
Please record any order for the extra and past books I have ticked. 
Please inform me of future offers in Readers News. 

(1 I will pay ss. 9d. (plus 9d. post and packing) for each monthly choice on 


Ps Rocnctsesesebkite (month), buy six con- 
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WANTED: an individual... 


The man or woman we are looking for will be not only intelligent but 
discriminating, a person of wide but exacting tastes, capable of appreci- 
ating to the full the art and discernment which goes into the selection 
and production of READERS UNION books, and (this is important) who will 
be delighted at their low cost. For such an individual we gladly 
provide the best in reading matter at bargain cost; each month a 
beautifully produced and solidly bound volume, usually illustrated 
and always unabridged, chosen and presented with the greatest 
care. We supplement these with optional books of rare quality and 
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@ Members of RU who introduce © 
mew subscribers are entitled to 
@ claim a free 30s. Conway-Stewart @ 
writing set or a 29s. fountain pen 
@ or free books to the value of 25s. m 

Details on enrolment. 
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RU’s Staggering 
Optional Bargains 


These are not alternatives to the 
monthly choices; they are extra 
optional books offered at bargain 
prices to those who wish to dig 
more deeply in such fields of 
interest as archaeology, history, 
the arts and sciences. Production 
is comparable with the originals. 
Among current optionals are: 


The Picture History of 
Painting 
by H. W. and Dora Fanson 
This book is an entire history of Western 
painting, from cave art to ee, profusely 
illustrated throughout—103 full colour and 
400 monochrome reproductions. It is a large, 
enticing and permanent quarto. Sepzrember. 
Thames and Hudson £4 4s.: RU 56s. 
And There Was Light 
by Rudolf Thiel 
The story of the discovery of the universe 
from iest times to the present day. A 
refreshing book, unclutte: with technical 
terms, copiously illustrated. November. 
Andre a5s.: RU 19s. 6d. 
The Englishman’s Food 
by Sir Jack Drummond and 
Anne Wilbraham 
Food never fails to interest, and the tale of 
changing taste over the centuries, particu- 
larly when told with a wealth of anecdote, 
forms an extremely interesting social 
document. December. 
Jonathan Cape 36s. RU 17s. 6d. 
A Picture History of 
Archaeology by C. W. Ceram 
Lavishly ilmstrated in colour and mono- 
chrome, this book communicates the thrill 
of finding civilisations in dust-heaps, and 
epics in old stones. February. 
Thames and Hudson 42s.: RU 28s. 


The Face of Beauty 
by Madge Garland 
The FEternal Feminine, from n 


Nefertiti to Princess Grace, has, and has 
not changed; a collection of pictures of the 
most beautiful women the world has seen 
over 40 centuries. January. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson 42s.: RU 22s. 
The Tate Gallery 
by Sir John Rothenstein 
The pick of Millbank: with over 100 large 
plates (mostly colour) of British and modern 
foreign pictures, and a magnificent sculp- 


rure section. December. 

Thames and Hudson £6 6s: RU 78s. 

A Study of History 

by Arnold Toynbee, 
Edited by D. C. Somervell 
The two-volume edition of the greatest 
work of historical scholarship of our time, 
revealing the pattern of past civilisations and 
stating the challenge the future, in 
masterly sweep and meticulous detail. 
apri. O.U.P. (2 vols.) 55s. RU ags. 6d. 
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CYRIL FORSTER GARBETT 


Archbishop of York 


Charles Smyth 
This is the authorised biography written 
by one of the most distinguished writers 
in the Church of England today. “It is 
a grand thing to see such a great man 
so adequately recorded by so sympa- 
thetic and expert a hand.” THE ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Illustrated. 35s net 


ERIG WALDRAM KEMP 


The Life and Letters of 
Kenneth Escott Kirk 


“A great man.”’ AUSTIN FARRER. 

“One of the best ecclesiastical bio- 

graphies of our time . . . necessary 

reading for anyone who wishes to 

understand the church history of the 

last generation.”’ BISHOP WAND. 
Frontispiece. 20s net 


W. R. MATTHEWS 


Dean of St. Paul’s 


The Lord’s Prayer 

An Exposition for today 

The book of the Daily Telegraph feature 
that so many want in permanent form. 
“A little book of lasting worth.” 
Daily Telegraph. Paper. 3s 6d net 


OWEN CHADWICK 


Mackenzie’s Grave 

“An enthralling book. His unfolding of 
the epic story of David Livingstone is 
brilliantly executed. The character stud- 
ies of the leading actors and the interplay 
of temperaments are done with subtlety 
and skill.” THE VERY REV. CHARLES L, 
WARR. 


RAYNOR C. JOHNSON 


Watcher on The Hills 
“A clear and helpful introduction to the 
many-sided subject of mysticism.” The 


The Times Literary Supplement. 21s ane. 


LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 


A Private House of Prayer 
“A sincere, profoundly sensible, com- 
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Doing the Impossible 


English Literature in the Early Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Bonamy Dobrée. (O.U.P., 42s.) 
PROFESSOR DosrEE deserves our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. Surely there must be something wrong with 
a conception (or lack of a conception) of literary 
history which forces an excellent writer to spend 
himself on the higher hackwork. ‘To attempt to 
present more than this vulgarised account of 
Berkeley’s philosophy would be outside the scope 
of this book.’ Quite so, but Berkeley comes into 
the period and has to be ‘treated’; although Pro- 
fessor Dobrée must know very well that no one 
with any vital interest in Berkeley could want this 
treatment; it will be read (if at all) by examina- 
tion candidates in English intent on the external 
acquisition of ‘background.’ And that is the 
trouble with the whole thing. Professor Dobrée 
has been forced to write about authors whom he 
clearly wouldn’t have chosen to write about, just 
because they come within his period. Of course, 
there are good remarks and excellent passages. 
How could it be otherwise, when a clever and 
erudite man has written it? Out of many I might 
cite, there is this on Swift's attitude to the human 
body: ‘What is abnormal about this attitude is 
not its rarity, but its intensity; the intensity itself 
is the abnormality, as it is in much that Swift 
wrote.’ There is something to think about here; 
it is a critical remark. But the proper place for it 
is a critical essay. Professor Dobrée’s best things 
—they are chiefly to be found in his studies of 

Swift, Defoe and Pope—lose by their context. 

Thus, consider its treatment of the minor 
authors—not the interesting oddities, but the 
representative, run-of-the-mill figures who swell 
the bibliographies. Professor Dobrée seems to 
think that our reason for wanting to read about 
them is just to get a general ‘sense of the 
period.’ The result is that his own treatment of 
many of them has no point, and we cannot feel 
that he himself thinks it has either. The only way 
to make these writers interesting is to have 
another reason for writing about them over and 
above their mere date. Even intrinsically un- 
interesting material can be made interesting in 
this way. An Eliot can get us interested in lesser 
Elizabethan dramatists because he is interested in 
them, because he writes about them from choice. 
Professor Dobrée, on the other hand, seems often 
not to have got clear in his own mind what he was 
doing. Why all those pages on Thomson (of The 
Seasons)? It is not because he thinks Thomson a 
great or even a very considerable poet. He has 
lapsed here into writing a history of taste; and as 
he has no special critical point of view of his own, 
it is a very dull one. 

Surely it is about time someone spoke up about 
this—if it is only to save other writers f.om the 
fate of Professor Dobrée. Twenty years’ hard for 
him, disappointment and frustration for us—is 
this to be the only reward of ‘literary history’? 
There is a use for handbooks. There is a use for 
the history of ideas, or of changes in taste. And 
the good critical essay will never be superseded. 
But a jumble of all three is utterly unsatisfactory. 
No one is qualified to cover all the subjects Pro- 
fessor Dobrée has to deal with, and no one should 
be compelled to pretend to. 

W. W. ROBSON 


Hellish Hoax 


The Encyclopedia of Witchcraft and Demonology. 

By Rossell Hope Robbins. (Peter Nevill, 63s.) 
I HopED that Dr. Robbins’s exhaustive, impressive, 
sick-making, suicidal compilation would turn out 
to be the crazy fantasy of a Manichean monk. 
Unfortunately, this prodigy of scholarship betrays 
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the bloody fingerprint of truth on every page. It is 
an indictment of Christian and ecclesiastical in- 
humanity which makes the arraignment of the 
Nazis at Nuremburg, the evidence against Neville 
Heath at the Old Bailey, the eye-witness accounts 
of Nero and Tiberius at play, the memories of 
Attila and Genghis Khan at work, read like a 
prosecution for dropping litter in Petticoat Lane. 
Dr. Robbins is not pro-witch—he devotes a good 
deal of close argument and detailed citation to 
proving that the popular-historical view of witch- 


‘craft as an underground cult of Mithras and 


Gnosticism is nonsense. Nor is he noticeably anti- 
Christian—wherever possible he stresses the oppo- 
sition of courageous and humane theologians to 
the wild bloodlust which intoxicated Europe and 
the Americas as the safe, dark ages fled before the 
false dawn of a new and pitiless enlightenment. 
But the cumulative effect of his brilliant compen- 
dium is to show the crucifixion of the old and 
senile, the young and innocent, the naive and 
faithful, upon the swastika of dogma by the 
sadists, fanatics, money-grubbers and monsters 
who ruled Christendom for more than 200 years, 

This is a real encyclopedia. It contains care- 
fully authenticated, meticulously bibliographed 
entries upon every person and incident which 
might reveal some information about the most 
horrifying hoax ever perpetrated upon rational 
beings—eleven-year-old Abigail Williams smell- 
ing out the Satan-lovers among the besieged 
Puritans of Salem, the amatory black masses of 
the Chambre Ardente consecrated over the naked 
thighs of royal whores, the nuns of Loudun 
staging exhibitions which would have shocked the 
habitués of an Algerian brothel. Dr. Robbins 
spares no blushes and minces no words. Some 
entries are contes dréles worthy of Balzac, at once 
hilarious, incredible and devastating. 

Dr. Robbins reveals only one worrying weak- 
ness. It is difficult to discover from his encyclo- 
pedia just how far he believes that there 
existed any widespread cult of witches which 
might have excused, at least a little, the otherwise 
monstrous tyranny of the witch-hunters. He in- 
cludes seven and a half eye-popping pages on 
‘Sexual Relations with Devils.’ Most of the evi- 
dence is taken from tortured victims or credulous 
and frustrated tale-gatherers. But in an era when 
the majority of citizens undoubtedly believed in 
the physical presence of the Devil’s invisible king- 
dom, did no perverted revolutionary ever pretend 
to be the Devil for his own peculiar satisfaction? 
Readers of the News of the World will find this 
hard to believe. 

But those in search of anti-clerical kicks, or 
Roman scandals, impure and simple, will event- 
ually be disappointed. I began by exclaiming to 
my cynical friends: ‘Listen to this.’ I ended by 
plunging them all into the deepest, most pessi- 
mistic gloom by reading out the appalling litany 
of horrors which were performed in the name of 
justice and brotherhood, God and the Pope, con- 
science and truth. Marrow drips from aged bones, 
tiny tots confess to fornication with the devil, 
saintly recluses are torn limb from socket, 
hysterical informers and epileptics terrify whole 
provinces for the greed of a few Inquisitors, the 
envy of a few Puritans, the glory of an Old Testa- 
ment God, and the guilty thrill of nations of 
believers. Almost The Encyclopedia of Witchcraft 
and Demonology persuades me to believe in 4 
personal Devil—but a Devil who came down upon 
earth in the guise of the Church Militant, 
Protestant and Catholic, and burned his opponents 
in the living fires of Hell. This is a book which 
should be read by every Christian who regards 
his Church as the sole guardian of the tradition 


of mercy and love. 
ALAN BRIEN 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


The Gospel of Thomas 


HE Dead Sea Scrolls have stolen the headlines 

from other important and perhaps even more 
important recent discoveries which bear upon 
Christian origins. One of the reasons for this has 
been the delay in making these finds public. Even 
in the case of the Dead Sea Scrolls, discovered in 
1947, one of the scrolls was not published until 
1956. A later great discovery, the earliest extant 
papyri containing much of the New Testament 
and written in the second century, is in the pos- 
session of M. Bodmer, a private collector, and is 
still zealously (one might say jealously) secreted 
in Geneva. 

An even more important find was made in Nag 
Hammadi in Upper Egypt in 1945, a fourth- or 
fifth-century coptic and gnostic library containing 
some forty-eight writings in thirteen codices or 
books. One of these books, which found its way 
to Europe, contains the lost ‘Gospel of Truth, 
written by Valentinus in the second century. This 
was made public in 1953 and sheds important light 
on the origins of Christian gnosticism. In 1956 the 
first volume of the coptic texts which remain in 
Egypt was published in Cairo; and there is much 
more to come. This first volume includes the lost 
‘Gospel of Thomas’ which consists of a series 
of over a hundred ‘Sayings of Jesus.” The “Gospel 
of Thomas’ has now been published with an 
English translation.* While the translation is not 
perfect (and it is maddening that the system of 
numeration differs from that of Doresse’s French 
translation), this version will be a fascinating and 
invaluable tool in the scholar’s hands. Some of 
these Sayings of Jesus overlap with gospel 
material, others have gospel overtones, others cor- 
respond to sayings of Jesus found elsewhere, while 
there is quite a lot that is previously unknown. 
This exciting find must be viewed agaist the 
background of other evidence about Jesus. 

The Fourth Gospel ends with these words: 
‘And there are also many other things that Jesus 
did, the which, if they should be written every one. 
I suppose the world itself could not contain them.’ 
An exaggeration, of course: and yet it is true that 
the four Gospels contain only a selection of the 
words and deeds of Jesus. The formation of the 
Scriptural canon gave authority to the canonical 
Gospels. but it did not exclude the possibility of 
finding elsewhere some authentic sayings of Jesus. 
There are many sources for such ‘agrapha, and 
the difficulty lies rather in assessing their authen- 
ticity. A saying may be found in some part of the 
New Testament other than the Gospels, or it may 
be written in the margin of an ancient Gospel 


* THE Gospet ACCORDING TO THomaS. Edited and 
translated by A. Guillaumont, H.-Ch. Puech, G. 
Quispel. W. Till and 
(Collins, 18s.) 


* Yassah ‘Abd AI Masih. 





By HUGH MONTEFIORE 


manuscript. There are sayings of Jesus recorded in 
Rabbinic traditions, in the writings of the 
Christian Fathers and even in Muslim sources. 
And there were many ‘apocryphal gospels,’ that 
is, gospels excluded from the scriptural canon. 
Some of these were written early and are extant 
only in small fragments, such as the Gospel to the 
Hebrews. Others are later compositions, and, 
though they contain much that is fantastic, there 
is always the possibility that they include some 
genuine material from unknown sources. And 
there are fragments of papyri, dug up from the 
rubbish tips of ancient Egypt, which may be 
portions of such unknown gospels. It is hard to 
know just how much of all this wealth of material 
is authentic. A scholar who has recently reviewed 
the evidence regards only twenty-one sayings as 
having a high claim to authenticity; and many 
would consider that his estimate is too liberal. 
The ‘Gospel of Thomas’ is an apocryphal gospel 


probably written in Greek about the mid-second 
century, although the newly-found coptic codex 
belongs to the fourth or fifth century. We need 
not take seriously its attribution to Thomas the 
Apostle. In Syria many strange legends grew up 
about Thomas, who was identified with the Jude 
of the Gospels and who was even supposed to be 
the identical twin brother of Jesus (Thomas means 
twin). Some of the 114 sayings of this gospel 
magnify Thomas and may be the product of this 
movement. Another saying exalts James, the 
Lord’s brother, who became head of the Jerusalem 
Church. This reflects an earlier stage of develop- 
ment and points to the connection, already made 
by some scholars, between early Jewish Christian- 
ity and incipient gnosticism. Further sayings 
exhibit the well-known characteristics of gnosti- 
cism: esotericism, spiritual knowledge, philosophi- 
cal speculation, misogyny and mistrust of sex: and 
these sayings, together with those which evidently 
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The Life and Work 
of Edmund Bishop 


Nigel F. Abercrombie 


A biography of the great Victorian scholar 
in the field of liturgical studies, a man of 
vivid sensibility, great intelligence and 


single mind. as 


The Light and 
the Raintow 


A STUDY IN CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 


Hilda Graef 


‘She brings to both the history and its 
exposition an exact scholarship and a 
positive sympathy that are rarely found 
together in accounts of mysticism.’— 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Silent Bedes 


PRACTICAL MEDITATIONS FOR THE MYSTERIES 
OF THE ROSARY 


Stanley Luff 


The freshness of these meditations is the 
freshness of the homely parables of the 
Gospel. They provide an aid to prayer and 
a very practical form of spiritual reading. 
8s. 


35s. 


Liturgies of the Past 


. Archdale King 


This is the fourth and [ast in the series 

of books on the liturgies of Western 
Christendom. None of the liturgies here 
described are in use and none, so far as the 
author knows, are found elsewhere in 


succinct form. 
70s. 


The Man-Woman 
Relation in 

Christian Thought 

D. Sherwin Bailey 

Ascholarly and critical history of Christian 
doctrines and debates on relations between 
the sexes from the beginnings to the 


present day. 
30s. 


The Ghurch’s Ministry 
of Healing 


A. H. Purcell Fox 


An explanation of the Ministry to the Sick 
as authorised and implied in the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

10s. 6d. 
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reflect iater Christian doctrine, are clearly un- 
authentic. They are useful for the study of early 
Christian history, but they shed no light on the 
words of Jesus himself. 

There are three categories of sayings in the 
‘Gospel of Thomas’ which are specially relevant 
to the quest for the historical Jesus. Firstly, there 
are the words of Jesus which correspond to 
Gospel sayings but which have subtle differences. 
Among these the parables are the most interesting. 
Scholars have for some time suggested that Jesus’s 
parables were originally not allegories, and that 
the apocalyptic element in many of them was 
added later by the primitive Church. Now, in the 
‘Gospel of Thomas’ many such parables are told 
‘straight, without application, allegory, or 
apocalyptic colouring. Comforting for the 
scholars, no doubt; and this further suggests that 
the ‘Gospel of Thomas’ may include some material 
even more primitive than portions of the canonical 
Gospels. 

Secondly, there are sayings which have been 
found elsewhere in extra-canonical sources. In- 
deed, a papyrus containing stories found in the 
‘Gospel of Thomas’ was actually found at 
Oxyrhyncus in 1897, although the source of these 
fragments was unknown and attempts to restore 
the mutilated text are now seen to have been wide 
of the mark. One such saying is this: Lift the 
stone, and there thou shalt find me; cleave the 
wood and there am I. And there are sayings in the 
new gospel not found at Oxyrhyncus but reason- 
ably attested elsewhere, such as this: He that is 
near me is near the fire; he that is far from me is 
far from the Kingdom. 

Thirdly, there are sayings which are not found 
elsewhere and which do not bear obvious marks 
of later tradition or marks of gnostic ideas. Of the 
forty or so Words of Jesus unattested elsewhere 
not very. many fall into this category. There is the 
saying: Become passers-by; and there is a striking 
parable: The Kingdom of the [Father] is like a 
woman who was carrying a jar full of meal. While 
she was walking [on a] distant road, the handle of 
the jar broke. The meal streamed out behind her 
on the road. She did not know [it], she had noticed 
no accident. After she came into her house, she 
put down the jar, she found it empty. 

The ‘Gospel of Thomas’ certainly contains 
material from earlier sources, possibly from the 
Gospels to the Hebrews and to the Egyptians. 
Its connection with the Fourth Gospel seems 
slight: its relationship to the synoptic gospels 
needs further study. The discovery of the new 
gospel, with its use of earlier sayings collec- 
tions, strengthens the arguments for the existence 
of the hypothetical document Q, composed of 
material common to Matthew and Luke but not 
found in Mark; and Q must have been written in 
the Fifties, little more than twenty years after the 
death of Jesus. Much work remains to be done, 
and the full weight of ‘higher criticism’ still needs 
to be brought to bear upon the new text; linguistic 
study (including translatability into Aramaic, the 
language which Jesus spoke), form criticism, 
literary criticism, theological criticism. The ‘Gos- 
pel of Thomas’ adds little or nothing to our know- 
ledge of Jesus’s character. But it cannot fail to 
shed light on the early history of the Christian 
Church, and parts of it will bring inspiration to 
minds which have been dulled by over-familiarity 
with the canonical Gospels. 
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Visions and Debates 


The Life of Christina of Markyate. Edited and 
translated by C. H. Talbot. (O.U.P., 35s.) 


CHRISTINA OF MARKYATE has not been canonised 
or beatified though she enjoyed great contem- 
porary fame and a seemingly brief posthumous 
cultus. Until now she has been known only in 
the abridged Life by Nicholas Roscanock, the 
Cornish poet who was imprisoned and tortured 
as a recusant under Elizabeth I. There are indica- 
tions that the present imperfect manuscript is 
itself an abridgment from an earlier, lost original. 
It was thought that this manuscript, in the Cotton 
Collection in the British Museum, much damaged 
by fire, was undecipherable, but the assiduous 
examination of ultra-violet-ray photographs by 
Mr. C. H. Talbot has revealed almost the whole 
of the surviving text. It is now issued with a 
translation in which the editor has eschewed any 
attempt to emulate the terseness of the Latin, but 
has instead conveyed the full, rich meaning in a 
highly readable form. 


Every schoolboy knows the tag of Stephen’s 
reign being a time when ‘Christ and his saints 
slept.’ To many the intense spiritual fervour and 
comparative tranquillity of Christina’s life will 
come as a new light on the period. Her early steps 
in following her vocation were dramatically im- 
peded, but in her middle and later years she was 
protected and honoured. She came of the old 
Anglo-Saxon nobility in Huntingdonshire and her 
religious life was lived under the shelter of the 
great Abbey of St. Albans. A brother and sister 
followed her into religion, but there was strenuous 
opposition to Christina’s choice of celibacy from 
her parents, who forced her into a form of 
marriage, which was never consummated, and 
from which her ‘husband’ was eventually legally 
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released; not, however, until he had made violent 
attempts on her which are described in lurid 
detail. On one occasion she hung from a nail 
under the arras of her bedroom while her hus- 
band and his servants searched for her. One of 
the servants even took hold of her foot but she 
remained undiscovered. She then took refuge with 
an aged hermit who kept her locked up all day in 
a kind of cupboard where she sat on a stone in 
acute physical discomfort (vividly described) 
while she practised contemplative prayer. After 
this incarceration she suffered from a variety of 
alarming ailments all of which quite suddenly 
ended, leaving her a healthy woman. She endured 
for a brief period extremities of temptation to 
lust. These, too, ceased abruptly. She had chosen 
the life of a recluse as the protection of her 
virginity. Later she collected a community of 
pious women about her. Visions and dreams 
(sharply distinguished) characterised her life. She 
had the gift of penetrating clairvoyance, 
particularly in all that related to Abbot Geoffrey 
of St. Albans, whose mentor she became. Like all 
true contemplatives she was instinctively a 
theologian. It is interesting to find her debating 
the problem which has been the theme of more 
than one modern Catholic novel: can anyone love 
another more than himself in matters that pertain 
to the love of God? (utrumnam quis alium quam 
se in hiis dumtaxat que ad Dei pertinet amorem 
plus deligat). Informed by a vision, she was able 
to give a firm no. 

It was in her influence on Abbot Geoffrey, an 
important man in the disturbed kingdom, that her 
historical importance chiefly lies, but Christina’s 
life is of enormous interest as a candid and indeed 
sensational personal record. 

EVELYN WAUGH 
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Bishop Neill, taking account of the many 
the field of psychology, 
advances as a hypothesis that the life and 
teaching of Jesus of Nazareth provides a 
central clue and principle which will serve 
as a guide in a man’s enquiry about man, 
and as a criterion in the measurement of 
the sound and the unsound in human nature. 
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“The value of Dr. Meserve’s book for the 
English reader,’ the Dean of St. Paul's 
writes in his Foreword, “is that it deals 
with the religious situation in the U.S.A. in 
such a way that, except in rare instances, 
we can transfer without difficulty his 
reflections to ourselves.” 18s. 6d. 
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Bishop-Theologian 


The Life and Letters of Kenneth Escott Kirk, 
Bishop of Oxford, 1937-1954. By E. W. 
Kemp. (Hodder and Stoughton, 20s.) 


BisHops’ biographies in these days have shrunk 
like the prestige of their office. Eminent Victorian 
prelates, like Samuel Wilberforce, could expect 
to have their lives written in two or three volumes. 
Their literary executors could draw on a mass of 
correspondence and a revealing journal. So epis- 
copal biographies were eagerly awaited, not only 
for the light they might shed on the character of 
the subject, but also for the disclosures they might 
contain about episodes that had hitherto been 
obscure or about engaging ecclesiastical intrigues. 
Nowadays such expectations are usually dis- 
appointed. Partly, this may be because authors 
can seldom be found with the time, inclination 
and competence to undertake a biography in the 
grand style. Partly, it may be because bishops’ 
employments are now of less public interest or 
are more intrinsically trivial. But the most serious 
handicap is that they do not seem to leave behind 
them personal correspondence or private journals 
which provide material for an imposing or ab- 
sorbing narrative. 

The last of these circumstances goes far to 
account for the thinness of the biography of the 
late Bishop of Oxford. Dr. Kirk was one of the 
distinguished prelates of his time. He was 
appointed, apparently at the instance of Bishop 
Bell of Chichester, to supply the lack of theo- 
logical weight on the episcopal bench. He had 
won a high reputation as a breaker of new ground 
in the neglected field of Anglican moral theology, 
notably by his Bampton Lectures on The Vision 


of God, and much more could be looked for from | 
him. But the vast diocese of Oxford does not | 


allow its bishop much time for the preparation 
of works of scholarship, that is, if he devotes him- 
self thoroughly to the administrative and pas- 
toral tasks which he is expected to discharge. 
Kirk was an extremely efficient, if somewhat 


high-handed, administrator, and a pastor of no | 


mean order. He was also a very gifted—penetrat- 
ing, rather than eloquent—preacher, and he must 
have taken more pains over the preparation of 
his sermons than many of his colleagues. He had 
also to play his part in the extra-diocesan coun- 
cils and activities of the Church, and he was 
dogged by ill-health. It is not then strange that 
he was able to do little fresh theological work. 
Nevertheless, it is deplorable. The Church of 
England is not so well furnished with original 


theologians, least of all with moral theologians, 
that it can afford to lose what they could give. | 


Either the range of episcopal duties should be 


greatly curtailed, which might mean creating | 


much smaller dioceses, or theologians of Kirk’s 
calibre should not be pressed into an office where 
their powers will be stifled. 

While his biography suggests these melancholy 
reflections, he was himself so rare a man that the 
story of his life cannot fail to be interesting, de- 
spite the fact that the publishers have produced 
it in a form that is calculated to discourage any 
undetermined reader. There are far too many 
long quotations in intolerably small print. But the 
book constitutes a faithful portrait of a man 
whom his friends and would-be followers often 
found incomprehensible. As Mr. Kemp says, 
‘Kirk seemed to delight in finding a roundabout 
and ingenious approach to problems which 
others would have tackled more directly.” But 
anyhow he had a mind of his own, and those who 
sought to tap his wisdom were never sent away 
with soft or facile answers. 

ALEC VIDLER 
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The 
Gospel According 
to Thomas 


The first official translation of the 
recently discovered sayings of Jesus 
with full text in Coptic and English. 
‘Comparable in importance to the 
Dead Sea Scrolls.’ 


DR. OSCAR CULLMAN, SORBONNE 18s 


The Phenomenon 


of Man 
TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 


‘A great book.’ arnotp Toynsee 

‘A synthesis of evolutionary science and 
religious doctrine that has the lucidity 
and sweep of Aquinas.’ sTuART HOLROYD 
‘A landmark in modern thought we 
cannot afford to pass by.’ 


JAMES STEWART COLLIS, SUNDAY TIMES 25s 


The Life of Christ 


An illustrated life of Christ ‘of outstand- 
ing appositeness and beauty’. From 
the Preface by stR JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 

‘As fine a production as has yet reached 
this country. The whole effect is one 
of austere magnificence.’ ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 
Colour reproductions of unparalleled brilliance. 


The World’s 
Great Religions 


A unique book with a text of over 
175,000 words and many hundreds of 
illustrations, over 250 in colour. 
‘This splendid book should have its 
place in every library.’ 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
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Educational Ideals 


in the Ancient World 
WILLIAM BARCLAY 


‘He is a profound scholar and provides 
us with knowledge we did not possess 
before.’ SIR HAROLD NICOLSON, OBSERVER 
‘Charming and important . . . a guinea 
well spent.’ CHURCH TIMES 21s 
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ANTHONY BARKER 
GIVING AND RECEIVING 


“The best book on Africa I have read for 
years, and | have read plenty . . . an out- 
standing writer”—News Chronicle (JAMES 
CAMERON). “One of those rare personal 
books in which the voice of the author 
seems mysteriously to sound from the 
page”—Observer (NADINE GORDIMER). “His 
achievements rank beside the work of 
Trevor Huddleston and Michael Scott’”— 
National Review. ‘‘He is a born doctor... 
From this vivid book . . . one can conclude 
that he is a born writer” — Daily re 
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MARY CRAWFORD 
WHO IS THIS? 


“A simple, clear, dignified and well- 
ordered re-telling of the four Gospels. . . 
done with discretion and judgement’”— 
B.B.C. Children’s Hour. “This attractive 
volume . . . feeds the child on the facts of 
scripture and the Christian faith”—Time 
and Tide. “1 do warmly commend this 
valuable reconstruction of the Gospe! 
records... blunt, direct and uncompromis- 
ing . . . Has a compelling elemental sim- 
plicity with a strength of its own’—J. B. 
Phillips. ‘*To be very highly commended for 
what it can do for the ‘fringe’ Christians” 
—British Weekly. ‘‘Most worthwhile”— 
Methodist Recorder. ‘Well presented” — 
News Chronicle. 10s 6d 


MERVYN STOCKWOOD 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS 


“A sparkling style which many profes” 
sional writers will envy’’—Evening Stan- 
dard. “A note of consistent passionate 
seriousness . . . those who judge Dr. Stock- 
wood on brief newspaper summaries would 
find a reading of these sermons a healthy 
corrective’”—Guardian. “The prophetic 
utterance of a Christian soul, keenly 
sensitive to the needs and sins of the world 
around him, who, without fear and with 
great courage, has tried to speak of 
the judgement and the love of God to 
his fellow-men”—Christian World (JOHN 
MARSH). 8s 6d (paper) 15s (cloth) 
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“*First-rate collection of humorous verse 
well and profusely illustrated”—John O” 
London's. 8s 6d 
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Paul Tillich 


Theology of Culture. By Paul Tillich. (O.U.P., 
18s.) 

Religion and Culture, Essays in Honour of Paul 
Tillich. Edited by Walter Leibrecht. (S.C.M. 
Press, 45s.) 

PROFESSOR TILLICH is One of that small number 
of contemporary theologians (Reinhold Niebuhr 
is another) who can make a special appeal to 
some of us not trained in either theology or 
philosophy—nor, indeed, necessarily Christian. 
No doubt we take in only a little of what is being 
said; we admire, I should guess, the peculiar 
subtlety of his examination of man-in-society; and 
we respond to the curious resonance of his man- 
ner—the way he plays variations on a number of 
phrases until they acquire a luminous suggestive- 
ness. 

In this new collection of essays Professor Tillich 
is concerned with the foundations for cultural 
criticism and their relation to theology. He makes 
us realise, by exhibiting them himself, that two 
qualities are essential to good cultural criticism: 

i. a sense, to use two of his repeated phrases, 
of ‘ultimate concern’ or ‘ultimate seriousness,” 
beyond (in the gloss offered by Leibrecht in 
the preface to his collection) ‘the bourgeois 
world of self-sufficiency and easy satisfac- 
tion.’ Professor Tillich bases his argument all 
the time on the ‘existential estrangement’ of 
man. Not everyone will be able to accept this 
phrasing, but unless we approach something 
of this perspective in cultural criticism we will 
fall into either the indulgence of despair or 
the myopia of optimistic horizon-raking. 

ii. a grasp of the way art actually works. Pro- 
fessor Tillich himself has this grasp outstand- 
ingly. He is able to observe, quite incidentally, 
that it is their style, not the subjects they are 
drawn to, which shows the quality of the con- 
cern of an artist or a society; and his more 
detailed discussion of the relations between 
artistic and religious symbols is precise, deli- 
cate and relevant. 

We realise that most books of cultural criticism 
during the last twenty years (there are a few good 
exceptions if we look back over the last half- 
century) fail to have, or to have in adequate 
strength, one or the other of these qualities. Most 
Christian writers are obviously aware of the first, 
but have a feeble hold on the second. So where 
their analyses are specific they become mechanis- 
tic moral-ethical applications of Christian con- 
cepts, without regard to the different order within 
which art works. 

No one generalisation will serve so well to de- 
scribe books in this field by those who are not 
Christians. Yet one kind of cultural criticism is 
interesting here. Their authors know a good deal 
about the way art has its effects; they deal with 
particulars and are well informed. It is their rela- 
tion to the first quality which is troublesome. 
They have enough ‘existential discontent’ to reject 
a view of man which requires him, by implica- 
tion, simply to ‘adjust’ to prevailing social norms 
and this gives bite to their criticism. But ‘existen- 
tial discontent’ is not the same as ‘ultimate con- 
cern.’ It is the note—not the statement, but the 
note—of this kind of concern which is lacking 
from such books. What one feels at the back is 
the whirling of ‘fractured atoms.’ ‘ 

Of recent books which make particular cultural 
analyses I know only one which has these two 
qualities and that is a small book by an American 
Jesuit. Fr. William Lynch’s The Image Industries 
is uneven and not very competently written. But 
if Professor Tillich establishes the soil within 
which such criticism ought to be rooted and in- 
dicates the line of the trunk, Fr. Lynch has drawn 
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one branch with some of its foliage; it is the same 
tree. 

Professor Tillich is insisting, then, that any 
good cultural criticism—whether or not by a 
Christian—must be founded in a concern with 
the quality of the life a society encourages, the 
degree to which (again in Leibrecht’s words) it 
‘gives to its individual members the possibility of 
creative freedom. This is surely true and has 
many applications. It allows us to see, first, the 
inadequacy and error of the usual high-middle- 
low-brow distinctions (since each level can have 
its own kind of life or death). More widely, it 
could help us to understand better the great num- 
ber of ways in which creative freedom may be 
stifled today since, in the name of progress and 
philanthropy, man is tending to become a thing, 
an object—to see, for instance, the death which 
can lie at the centre of so many of those well- 
intentioned manipulative techniques for social 
relations and industrial harmony which are now 
so popular. The ‘hands’ of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury factories may have gone; but they can easily 
be replaced by the ‘consumers’ or the ‘individual 
case histories’ of the twentieth century. 

RICHARD HOGGART 


Great St. Mary’s and Lodge Farm 


Cambridge Sermons. By Mervyn Stockwood. 
(Faith Press, 8s. 6d.) 

Not as the Scribes. By John Middleton Murry. 
(S.C.M. Press, 18s.) 

MERVYN STOCK WOOD aims ‘to come to grips with 

our Christian faith and to thrash out its implica- 

tions in terms of our contemporary society.’ By 

society he means, in his vigorous way, the big 

controversial issues—Suez, Hungary, Cyprus, the 
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THE KINDLED FLAME 


A Book of Devotions 

By Rita F. Snowden 
In this book, Miss Snowden helps us to enter into the 
meaning of St. Paul’s “Hymn to Love” in the thir- 
teenth chapter of I Corinthians, taking it phrase by 
phrase so that we can meditate upon part of it each 

day, and adding morning and evening prayers. 
6s. net 


JESUS AND THE FUTURE LIFE 
By William Strawson, M.Th. 


It is not true to say, as is sometimes asserted, that 

we can learn practically nothing about the future life 

from the teachings of Jesus. The author contends that 

there is a surprisingly large amount of material avail- 

able—to witness to the undeniable reality of life 
hereafter. 


30s. net 


THE LIFE OF ROWLAND 
TAYLOR, LL.D. 


Rector of Hadleigh in the Deanery of Bocking 


By William James Brown 
Dean of Bocking 


A careful study of one of the lesser-known figures of 
the English Reformation. 


21s. net 
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bomb, the Wolfenden Report. He is not strictly a 
critic of society, and can be pretty complacent 
about it: he finds, for instance, that as a nation 
‘we pride ourselves, with some justification, that 
we abominate anything that smacks of apartheid 
and colour bars.’ When he comes upon some 
thoroughgoing social criticism from John Osborne 
or Lindsay Anderson, he can do little but record 
his disagreement; he offers them Christianity as an 
alternative, but the predicament they describe is 
outside his experience. He is a good controver- 
sialist rather than a radical critic. The big issues 
draw him out, he enjoys coming to grips with the 
newspapers and the politicians, and his views, of 
course, are more liberal and enlightened, his 
jlanguage more realistic, than is usual in church. 
This has helped to make them famous; at any rate 
their fame may not be entirely due to their merits. 
Reading his Cambridge sermons, however, one 
finds the edge of controversy oddly blunted by the 
mere fact that they were delivered in an academic 
community. They take on a little of the 
atmosphere of intellectual privilege, where an 
enlightened idea is not scandalous or out of place. 

Middleton Murry was speaking to a different 
kind of congregation at Lodge Farm. His lay ser- 
mons descend at times to nagging and chivvying; 
this farming community was his spiritual family, 
but a family at its most ambiguous, and the 
tensions among them like those of a high-altitude 
camp. But this was its value: it was a fresh, 
fumbling start to the problem of living together 
in society. Murry was not concerned with con- 
temporary society as Dr. Stockwood sees it, and 
Jeast of all with correcting particular abuses. He 
saw himself as creating a new form of human 
society in place of one that had perished. He 
called it a free society, where ‘the members can 
see plainly that they are totally dependent on one 
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Sandals at the Mosque 


The editor of the Muslim World. a leading 
Christian student of Islam, invites Christians to 
explore the religious world of Islam in an 
attempt to meet constructively the challenge of 
one of the great world religions. 12s 6d net 





John Middleton Murry 
Not as the Scribes 


For many people who find it impossible 
honestly to accept the claims made by Christian 
doctrine but who, none-the-less, cannot escape 
the conviction that in Jesus lies the clue to 
human history and human experience, John 
Middleton Murry stands as a prophet. Murry 
says frankly what he must believe and what he 
cannot believe, and Dr A. R. Vidler provide san 
introduction. 18s net 


Johannes Munck 
Paul and the Salvation of Mankind 


The distinguished Danish scholar subjects to a 
fadical re-examination the assumptions on 
Which Pauline studies have largely been built 
for over a century. 42s net 
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another,’ and the special problem that absorbed 
him was the exercise of moral responsibility in 
these conditions. 

Like all radical reformers he goes back to 
original sources, and his chief concern as a 
religious thinker is for the authentic doctrine of 
Christ; the rest he distrusts as ‘the inevitable 
result of diluting Christianity in order to make it 
a universal religion.’ After Christ, it is the early 
Christian communities that interest him; he sees 
the affinity with his own experiment. He was a 
deeply religious man, so far from orthodox that 
he regarded Christianity as an invention by Christ. 
His social thought was scarcely more conven- 
tional, but a good many virtues of the first com- 
munities are still alive in these sermons. 

ROBERT TAUBMAN 


Looking Both Ways 


Buddhist Scriptures. Selected and translated by 
Edward Conze. (Penguin Classics, 3s. 6d.) 

Asia Looks at Western Christianity. By Thomas 
Ohm. (Nelson, 25s.) 


East, West, Buddhist, Christian: it is as easy to 
exaggerate as to minimise the differences. Spiritual 
values, an Asian patent, offer a useful foil to 
materialism. Thus, the Buddhist peoples whose 
representatives seemed so anti-Western at Ban- 
dung were quick to show their detestation of 
Chinese Communist aggression. Like Christianity, 
Buddhism is more widely diffused than statistics 
might suggest, and its message of selfless compas- 
sion, too, is not wholly obscured under supersti- 
tion and verbiage. 


Dr. Conze’s Buddhism is still in many ways the 
best general introduction to an enormous subject. 
His selection of Buddhist Texts is useful in show- 
ing how widely some schools departed from the 
original path. In what is meant to be a disarming 
Introduction to his Penguin, Buddhist Scriptures, 
he claims for his new translations that they are 
chosen mainly from early texts, that they avoid 
hackneyed tracts, and that they are illustrative of 
‘the central tradition.’ The temptation to make 
Buddhism more attractive than its transmigra- 
tion gimmick already keeps it has been ‘manfully 
resisted,” and ‘obvious contradictions have been 
faithfully reproduced . . . warts and all.’ It is, 
in fact, a very miscellaneous anthology. But the 
good things in it, aside from the Shakyamuni 


legend, and the Heart and Diamond Sutras, seem | 
almost as far to Jeft and right of centre as those in | 
his earlier collection. True, there are no precepts | 
so peripheral as that of the Left-Handed Tantric | 
sect which enjoins ‘daily intercourse in out of the | 


way places with twelve-year-old girls of the 
Candala caste.’ But far too much of the material 


is merely amusing and curious, angled down to | 


the level of the Dharma Bums. For the rest. we 


have local monastic rules, doctrinal formulas and | 
so on. Without the aid of Dr. Conze’s earlier | 
works, this book is thus rather entertaining than | 


edifying or even instructive. 


Father Ohmi is a Benedictine who takes a long, 
not wholly gloomy, look at those Asian wastes 


in which the clerical salesman, even when his foot | 


gets in the door, takes few more orders. His 


information is well documented but far from new, | 
with a great deal too much from Tagore. The 
spirit of his religion is not dead in the East, and 

he aptly quotes without disapproval a poem of the | 


Zen master Joka: 
One moon, and one only 
Is reflected in all waters. 
All moons in the water 
Are one with the one moon. 
HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 
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Nelson’s Shorter 
Atlas of the Bible 


L. H. GROLLENBERG This popular edition 
of Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible retains every virtue 
that made the longer book so welcome and 
unique: freshness, imagination in presenting and 
integrating text, maps and photographs. The 
maps, specially redrawn for this edition, place 
events in their historical setting. The text has 
been entirely rewritten, and new illustrations 
added. 200 gravure plates and 10 pp of maps 
December 10 158 


The RSV and Apocrypha 


The first edition of the RSV to incorporate the 
Apocrypha which is also available separately (18s). 
478 6d. The RSV is published in many styles and 
bindings, ranging from the popular edition at 15s 
to Lectern Editions at {12 10s to £34. 


How to Read the Bible 


FREDERICK C. GRANT A leading Bible 
scholar and member of the RSV Revision Com- 
mittee opens new vistas of understanding in 
the OT and the NT for every serious reader, 
clerical or lay. 15s 





FFOR YOUNGER READERS 


Bible Readings 
for Boys and Girls 


This handsome, richly illustrated book consists 
of carefully chosen passages in the language of 
the Revised Standard Version, set in large clear 
type especially designed for children of ten years 
upwards. 17 colour plates and over 100 other 
illustrations by Lynd Ward. 21s 


Our Christmas Story 


MRS. BILLY GRAHAM The story of Christ- 
mas as Mrs, Billy Graham tells it in her own 
home to her own children. When did Christmas 
really begin? Not in Bethlehem two thousand 
years ago, but in the Garden of Eden . . . Fore- 
word by Billy Graham. IIlustrated in colour by 
Aldren Watson. 12s 6d 


King of Kings 


MALCOLM SAVILLE 'It tells the Gospel story 
with an unaffected reverence and freedom from 
sentimentality which give the author’s vivid and 
dramatic prose the stamp of classic quality. Maps, 
coloured plates and photographs are all on the 
same level of excellence.’ The Daily Telegraph 21s 
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BLACK’S 
NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARIES 


Genera) Editor: HENry CHADWICK, D.D. 


Regius Professor of Divinity, 
University of Oxford 


Of moderate size, yet full enough for 
serious study, these new commentaries 
should promote consideration of the 
respective books as great religious docu- 
ments and as the primary sources of 
Christian doctrine. 

“If the remaining commentaries in 
Black’s new series of New Testament Com- 
mentaries maintain this standard, they will 
take pride of place in the 20th century.” 

C. OF E. NEWSPAPER 


First Titles: 


THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 


A. R. C. LEANEY M.A., B.D. 
Lecturer in Christian Theology, 
University of Nottingham 
“Excellent, it will both satisfy scholars and 
edify the general reader. A first-rate con- 
tribution to sound Anglican theology.” 
CHURCH TIMES, 25s. net 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


C. S. C. WILLIAMS, M.A. 
University Lecturer in New Testament, 
Oxford, and Fellow of Merton College 

“This will be the standard student com- 
mentary on Acts for many a long year. It 
is a splendid book . ..’’ C. OF E. NEWSPAPER. 

25s. net 


THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


C. K. BARRETT, D.D. 
Professor of Divinity, University of Durham 


“The qualities of sound scholarship, fine 
insight and religious worth which mark this 
commentary should secure for it a place 
among the best English books on Romans.” 
HIBBERT JOURNAL. 25s. net 


THE EPISTLE 
TO THE PHILIPPIANS 


F. W. BEARE, PH.D. 
Professor of New Testament, 
Trinity College, Toronto 


“The new commentary has a glow of 
religious conviction and a depth of insight 
which are distinctive of it . . . competent, 
judicious, and moving in its intensity.” 
EXPOSITORY TIMES. 16s. net 


Ready early 1960: 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. MATTHEW by FLoyp V. FILson, p.p. 





THE DEAD SEA 
COMMUNITY 
Its Origin and Teachings 


KURT SCHUBERT 


Professor of Jewish Religion and Culture, 
University of Vienna 


p@dia of Essenism and its background, as 
revealed by the Scrolls and the classical 
writers.”” JOHN ALLEGRO. 12s. 6d. net 
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Becoming and Being 


The Phenomenon of Man. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. (Collins, 25s.) 
On the Philosophy of History. By Jacques Maritain. (Bles, 15s.) 
The Degrees of Knowledge. By Jacques Maritain. (Bles, 50s.) 


PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN was a Jesuit priest 
who was a most distinguished biologist and, more 
especially, palzontologist. He did basic work on 
the origins of man, for many years in China. 
After his death in 1955, his most important works, 
unpublished in his life-time, began to appear in 
France; and now we have a translation of Le 
Phénoméne Humain, said to be his greatest book, 
which deservedly had a deep and widespread 
effect when published in France. It is to be hoped 
that the English version will receive similar con- 
sideration here, and that the publishers will carry 
out their announced intention of giving us more 
of this remarkable writer’s works. 

The Phenomenon of Man is not an easy book 
to describe, and, in a short space, an impossible 
One to summarise. It is a kind of sustained medita- 
tion on the nature and significance of evolution— 
the evolution, however, not merely of man, nor of 
animals, nor of all living things, but of the earth 
and everything on it. Moreover, the study does 
not just reach back farther into the past than a 
mere account of biological evolution would do; 
Fr. Pierre’s vision extended into the future 
of man, and, beyond the historical process 
altogether, into a transcendental significance of 
evolution. 

Thus, reading into the past, Fr. Pierre sees as 
underlying the biological processes of evolution, 
a process of ‘complexification’ which led in the 
first instance from simple molecules to organic 
molecules, and from these to protoplasm or living 
matter. This in its turn, ever more complexly 
organised, leads to the birth of reflexive con- 
sciousness, and so to man himself. With the com- 
ing of man, the nature of evolution changes; it 
no longer has to work by biological ‘groping,’ but 
has become ‘conscious of itself.” The future of 
man is seen as lying in a kind of collectivism— 
not, however, the mechanical and soulless collec- 
tivism of totalitarian systems, but a ‘personal 
collectivism’ in which individual consciousness 
and a communal mind, above all in the pursuit of 
knowledge, are somehow reconciled. Moreover, 
the whole process of evolution is seen as tending 
to a kind of ultimate ideal, an ‘omega point,’ as 
he called it: a point which is ultimately argued to 
lie outside time, and to be identical with God. 

This is not an easy book, in more than one way. 
Its style, besides its highly individual coinages, 
takes much from a certain kind of French 
philosophy influenced in expression by Hegel, 
which, apart from its inherent difficulties, is un- 


‘familiar in the English tradition. Again, there are 


certain points in the book where, suddenly, an 
almost tangible darkness falls on the argument. 
These points are characteristically the points of 
transition, where the author attempts to explain 
the move from mere life to consciousness, or from 
the historical order to the transcendental timeless 
existence of the ‘omega point.’ On the latter issue, 
indeed, a sceptic who believes that this transition 
is impossible, that no argument could lead de- 
cisively from the historical interpretation of 
evolution to something beyond, will not have his 
doubts allayed. But it is not a paradox to say 
that the fact that these should be the points of 
greatest obscurity is itself a testimony to the 
book. These are just the points where there must 
be difficulty, and it is characteristic of the honesty 
of this book that nothing is fudged. 

Apart from these general issues, there are 
several points at which serious disagreement may 


be felt. Thus, the collective direction of human 
evolution is not as decisively indicated as the 
argument suggests; it is perhaps revealing that 
Fr. Pierre thinks that totalitarianism, though an 
evil, is a heresy nearer the truth than indivi- 
dualism. Again, it is a curious fact that Fr. Pierre 
only once mentions the possibility, strongly sug- 
gested by his historical] picture, that there is life 
elsewhere in the universe, and never lets this pos- 
sibility affect his teleological arguments about the 
future of man and of.the earth. But even granted 
a God with purposes—could we know whether 
His purpose was centred on our survival, rather 
than on some other of His distant creatures? 

But even if one disagrees, even if one thinks 
that Fr. Pierre’s metaphysical undertaking is 
necessarily impossible, one should read this book. 
It contains in its central chapters a picture of 
evolution which has a depth, assurance and 
imaginative power, which must leave an indelible 
impression on anyone who takes the trouble to 
follow it. No one who has read Fr. Pierre on 
insects, their forms of life and limitations, will 
ever see them in quite the same way again. 

When we turn to Maritain, we are no more 
familiar, more orthodox, and, to me, less exciting 
ground. On the Philosophy of History, first, is a 
new, relatively slight, work, in which the cele- 
brated Thomist philosopher offers some thoughts 
on the nature of the philosophy of history and a 
few of its supposed metaphysical and theological 
conclusions. Not a great deal is in fact said, and 
it is unlikely that any reader will find much in 
Maritain’s ‘functional laws’ of history, for in- 
stance, which is not already firmly built into his 
common sense. The chief one, if I have not mis- 
understood it, seems to say no more than that 
good and bad tend to be mixed up in historical 
changes. A good deal of the book is about the 
problem of evil in history, and human freewill; 
here again, it does not seem that Maritain’s mild 
observations make any significant contribution 
to the age-old problem. 

The new edition of The Degrees of Know- 
ledge is a new and excellent translation of the 
fourth French edition of Maritain’s magnum 
opus. The work will be familiar to those interested 
in modern scholastic philosophy. Enormously 
learned, it attempts to give a Thomistic account 
of all our knowledge up to and including the 
mystical knowledge of God. There is a long dis- 
cussion of physics and biology, in which much 
modern work is considered. It is all the more 
surprising, then, that Maritain should have 
apparently paid little attention to modern work 
absolutely central to his system—work on logic, 
in particular on the notion of existence. The 
whole of Maritain’s system, like any similar 
Thomistic enterprisé, depends on the supposition 
that we can form an abstract notion of being as 
such; but this is precisely a supposition which 
modern logic and philosophy have most drasti- 
cally called in doubt. So far as I can discover, 
there is only one paragraph in which Maritain 
confronts these doubts (in the form in which they 
were originally raised by Hume and Kant)—and 
there he completely misunderstands the objec- 
tions. Thus Maritain gives us no assurance that 
this enormous work, containing undoubtedly 
much of interest on scholastic philosophy and 
theology, does not rest on sand. It can preach 
only to the converted. 

BERNARD WILLIAMS 
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Speaking to the Laity 


Cyril Forster Garbett, Archbishop of York. By 
Charles Smyth. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
35s.) 

Every Christmas Eve Archbishop Garbett paid 

three courtesy calls in the City of York. He 

called on the Lord Mayor, the Stationmaster, 
and the Yorkshire Evening News. In the news- 
paper Offices he first saw the editor, and then he 
toured all the departments. When he had wished 
everybody a Happy Christmas, he had his special 
greeting for the reporters, which was always the 
same. ‘1 hope that my long speeches throughout 
the last twelve months have not given you gentle- 
men too much trouble.’ In fact he had probably 
troubled them much less than anyone else they 
had reported, for, whatever the extra work it cost 
him, he always provided them with a written 
statement of what he had said. He was generally 
anxious to be reported, but he wanted the report 
to be accurate: so he took pains to make 
the reporters’ task easy and his own position 
clear. This skilful management of press relations 
he had laboriously to acquire. It was not origin- 
ally in the nature of a man whose instinct was 
once to shy away from all publicity. When, years 
before, he was a young vicar at Portsea, he gave 
all his curates a standing order that if the press 
phoned for information about any parish matter 
they were not so much as to answer, but must ring 
off at once. That is nearer to the normal Anglican 

instinct, and Garbett was first and foremost a 

thorough Church of England man. 

It was only when he came to York that he 
began to see that his deepest aims could not be 
achieved without a full use of publicity. So he 
set himself to learn to use it rightly, and, charac- 
teristically, he ended by becoming the prelate who 








THE TOMBS OF ST. PETER & 
ST. PAUL 


Fr. Engelbert Kirschbaum, S.J. 


“He presents us with all the most up-to-date 
available information in a clear non-technical 
and eminently readable form. It will be warmly 
welcomed by the English-speaking world.” 

J. M. C. TOYNBEE, The Tablet 
“One of those rare books which are at once 
epoch-making. and epoch-marking .. . 
bound to be a classic, teeming with interest for 
readers. Fr. Murray's translation, 


clearly 


very 
clear and flowing, makes the reading a pleasure.” 
< atly lic Herald 


many 


The author was one of four archeologists 


conunissioned to carry out exca\ ations 


under St. Peter's at the order of the late Pope 


45s. 
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managed the dangerous arts of publicity so well 
that they always served his purposes and never 
harmed them, And what were these purposes of 
his? While he stil] lived it was not hard to guess 
them, and his biographer, Canon Smyth, who has 
made of his task one of the very best biographies 
of recent times, having had access to Garbett’s 
diaries, letters and papers, confirms the guess 
which many of us made at the time. He was an 
archbishop who ran in harness first with Temple, 
and then with Dr. Fisher, at Lambeth. Like them, 
he was a devoted son of the Church of England, 
who gloried in the fact that it is a national Church. 
But he could do one thing better than either of 
them, and that was to speak acceptably and 
plainly to the laity. So he envisaged his task as 
bringing the Church of England point of view 
to bear upon those whose occupations in the 
‘secular’ world made it hard for them to see 


what relevance the Church could have to the | 


fields in which they lived and worked. He saw 
that ‘Sacred’ and ‘Secular’ formed two worlds, 
dangerously sundered, and he determined to use 
his position to build a bridge across the chasm. 


For this mammoth task, he had what it takes. 
There was his reputation for courageous speech, 
coupled with the further reputation of never 
speaking without being sure of his facts. There 
was his insatiable curiosity about all ways of 
living, and all people, for he was a man who never 
ceased learning. There was his wide, varied read- 
ing, and his wonderful memory for what he had 


read and seen. But beyond all that lay another | 
and a much rarer piece of natural equipment. He | 
was a synthesist of real genius. He was no original | 
thinker, but for this task he did not have to be, | 
and better, perhaps, if he were not. He dealt not | 
in ideas but in facts, not in theories but in people. | 
His big books, and his speeches, collected facts | 


from every conceivable source, and arranged 
them in new patterns of relationship. But to use 
all that to build this bridge, he must above all 
learn to accept the uses of publicity, and to 
manage them creatively. He did this admirably, 


and so he became the spokesman of the Church of | 


England to the nation on every kind of non- 


ecclesiastical issue, from housing to malnutrition, 


from road accidents to rural preservation. 


All this is endorsed by Canon Smyth, but 
naturally his biography is not concerned with 


this aspect alone. He has to present a rounded | 


picture of a very great and conspicuously fearless 
ecclesiastic in action in every field in which falls to 
a vicar and a bishop to have his being. It is 
perhaps the chief merit of a particularly meritori- 
ous book that he gives real balance to each of the 


many sides of a very long and crowded life. How | 
he managed his personal relationships, so awk- | 
wardly at first and so confidently in the end; how | 


he dealt with the ecclesiastical and national prob- 
lems—Church Reform, the H-bomb, Zionism, 
the scandal of Guernica, and others—the sort of 
diocesan bishop he was at Southwark, Win- 
chester and York; all these and many other 
matters are all set out with the clarity and dis- 
tinction which so distinguished an historian has 


taught us to expect from him, together with his | 


facility of holding his reader’s attention through- 
out. In all these pages there is not a single 
one which js dull. There have been a good many 


episcopal biographies in the last ten years. This, | 


with Lockhart’s life of Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
stands supreme on a 
artistry. 

But there has to be judgment. No biographer can 
escape that. By. what standard, then, must he 


judge? Canon Smyth is an admirer, so he asserts | 


baldly that Garbett was a very great man, and 
few would be inclined to question that. But that 


special eminence of | 

















A Study of 
History 


VOLUME XI 
Historical Atlas and Gazetteer 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE AND 
EDWARD D. MYERS 


This Gazetteer (80 pages), Atlas (113 
pages of maps) and Index to Maps (40 
pages) not only illustrate the Study of 
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is judging as the world judges, and by standards 
far less austereiy exacting than Garbett adopted 
for himself, He tried always to see himself as he 
supposed that God saw him, and this is the prin- 
ciple of interpretation which his biographer 
adopts throughout, and the spiritual band which 
holds all the parts and episodes of the book 
together. His tale is essentially that of a soul on 
pilgrimage. It is the hardest way to write it, but 
also the best, and the way Garbett himself would 
most have wished. Judging himself by no less a 
standard than this, Garbett thought and wrote in 
the last pages of his diary that his life had been 
an utter failure. Canon Smyth acknowledges that 
the standards of judgment are just, in fact the 
only ones any Christian can adopt as he faces 
death. But he questions the verdict. An utter 
failure? He had not built the whole bridge him- 
self. What man could? But he had made it easier 
for others to take his place and carry on with this 
vital work than they would have found it had he 
never lived. He explained the Church to many who 
had no inkling of its purpose in history. He 
nourished its clergy and laity, travelling far round 
the world to do so. He bettered every diocese he 
ruled. He left behind him a tradition of heroic self- 
discipline, and faultless devotion to exacting duty. 
For such as he the Psalms have the right epitaph. 
For what is said at the end of the historical 
Psalm 78 as the summary of God's dealings with 
Israel was true of every day of Garbett’s long 
ministry, ‘He fed them with a faithful and true 
heart: and he ruled them prudently with all his 


power.” 
ROGER LLOYD 


Recent Jews 


San Nicandro. By Elena Cassin. (Cohen and 
West, 21s.} 


Tue terrible poverty of Southern Italy has given 
birth—as recent literature has shown—to gang- 
sters, prostitutes and strange political sects. Elena 
Cassin’s remarkable book shows that we must add 
Jews to this oddly assorted list. She tells the story 
of a peasant in a remote town in the Gargano 
peninsula so impressed by his reading of the Bible 
that he, and later some fifty others, adopted a 
form of Old Testament Hebraic religion. This 
happened in the Thirties. Subsequently most of 
the families took their conversion seriously 
enough to become circumcised and to emigrate to 
Israel after the war where they are now settled. 
This moving episode can be viewed in many 
lights. No doubt a religious historian would see 
in it the all-powerful arm of Jehovah, however 
strange his choice of territory (one can imagine a 
Catholic writing about a similar conversion in 
reverse). But there is comedy, too, in the embar- 
rassment of the Chief Rabbi of Israel faced with 
such an unheard-of situation; and there is an 
almost intolerable poignancy in the story of these 
peasants, in the dreadful Europe of 1940, lament- 
ing their ill-fortune in not having been born Jews. 
But it is the sociological approach that Mrs. 
Cassin adopts and this is the one that we are most 
likely to find acceptable. Over half of her book 
is devoted to a historical account of this neglected, 
ill-governed region where stories of Charlemagne 
are still widely read (or were until the coming of 
television); and where protest against an intoler- 
able life has again and again found outlet not only 
in lawlessness but in every kind of schismatic 
religious community. Viewed in this light the 
story is still a remarkable one, but the fact that 
the inhabitants of San Nicandro chose to become 
Jews is accidental. They might just as easily have 
turned into Seventh Pay Adveniists. 
FRANCIS HASKELL 
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MR. AMORY’S LUCK 


By NICHOLAS 


No Chancellor has ever had it so 
good as Mr. Heathcoat Amory. 
He assumed office at the Treasury 
after the dangerous shock treat- 
ment had been given and the 
patient had come round. (To 
everyone’s surprise the mental 
condition of the TUC had been 
improved by the shock and 
thereafter excessive wage claims 
were either not pressed or were 
successfully resisted, as in the case 
of the London busmen.) All Mr. Amory had to 
do was to ignore the advice of the bold Dr. 
Thorneycroft (who has now been struck off the 
register), throw his medicine out of the window 
and then start giving the patient a good tonic. This 
was done by ending the credit squeeze, removing 
the hire-purchase restrictions and finally remitting 
a lot of taxation. So lucky was Mr. Amory that 
the outside climate began to improve just as his 
patient was recovering. The recession ended in 
America and trade soon began to revive in Europe. 
To crown it all the terms of trade remained 
astonishingly favourable. The fall in import prices 
offset the rise in wages last year. Today his patient 
is bounding with health and vitality. No doctor 
ever took on a case at so favourable a moment. 

Can his luck hold? The Chancellor appeared to 
be dubious about it when he spoke at the 
Actuaries’ dinner on November 25. He did not 
want people to think that he would reduce taxation 
again next April just because the Budget was turn- 
ing out more favourably than had been antici- 
pated. Budgets, he said, played an important part 
in steering the economy between inflation and 
deflation and his problem was to keep a balance 
between the growth of money incomes and that 
of the output of goods and services. Prices had 
been stable lately largely because that balance 
had been preserved. But could it last? 

The November Treasury bulletin seemed to 
suggest that this balance was rather precariously 
held. The retail price level has now been stable 
for nearly eighteen months (in October the index 
was very slightly below that of October, 1958), 
but special factors were responsible for it. The 
food price index had dropped when the potato 
shortage ended last year; indirect taxes had been 
cut and import prices had remained low. It is 
impossible to state, say the Treasury, that the 
underlying upward trend of prices has been 
entirely eliminated. But fortunately wage rates and 
earnings have been rising much more moderately 
than in earlier years. 

As compared with the first half of 1958 the 
wage rate index in the first half of this year was 
about 34 per cent. higher, but the rise since the 
beginning of January has been only about 1 per 
cent. This is due partly to the lengthening of the 
interval between wage rounds and partly to the 
change of emphasis from higher wage rates to 
shorter hours. (A reduction in working hours has 
been conceded in the printing, chemical and foot- 
wear industries and is now being fought for in 
engineering.) But for the inflation problem which 
is still worrying Mr. Amory we must com- 
pare earnings and output. Total income from 
employment was only 3 per cent. higher in the first 
half of the year (against a rise of 5 per cent. and 
6 per cent. in the previous two years) and, allowing 
for a rise of 7 per cent. in profit incomes, what 
is called ‘total factor incomes’ in the economists’ 
jargon, were about 44 per cent. up, which was not 
far off the growth in the national output. The 
index of industrial production is now rising 
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strongly and by the end of October it was 9 per 
cent. higher than twelve months ago. Output has 
risen in all the main industries except coalmining 
and shipbuilding—and quite sharply in steel, 
chemicals, consumer durable goods, textiles and 
clothing. There is nothing as yet to suggest a 
return of inflationary pressures. Unemployment 
has slightly increased—it is still around 2 per cent. 
of the labour force—and the number of unfilled 
vacancies remains well below. The labour posi- 
tion, in the opinion of the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, is easier than in 
any post-war year except 1952 and 1958. Surplus 
capacity in industry is still the rule rather than the 
exception. What, then, is worrying Mr. Amory? 

The only cloud in the sky is a small rise in 
import prices, mainly in industrial materials such 
as rubber and wool. According to the index of 
the NIESR the rise since March has been 4 per 
cent. Having regard to the spurt in productivity 
this is surely small enough to be absorbed without 
causing any rise in manufacturing prices. Besides, 
this moderate rise in import prices implies some 
recovery in the incomes of the primary producers 
overseas which in the long run must benefit British 
exports of manufactures. Really, there is nothing 
in all this to scare the occupant of No. 11 Downing 
Street. 

Clearly Mr. Amory is riding his favourite hobby- 
horse, which is to frighten manufacturers at home 
into lowering their prices. He is becoming obsessed 
with this idea. He sees the need for some service 
and transport trades, which cannot increase their 
productivity, to raise their charges as wage rates 
advance and if this is not countered by reductions 
in the prices of those manufactures blessed by 
lower output costs he feels he will not be able to 
maintain stability in the cost of living. If prices 
rise, he told the Actuaries, our competitive posi- 
tion will be weakened and then our expansion and 
the improvement in our living standards will have 
to be held back. Some European governments 
have already taken budgetary and other measures 
to restrain the growth of demand. 

If I may say so, Mr. Amory seems to be fussing 
unduly. It may be true that some British manu- 
facturers are loath to cut prices as productivity 
rises and need some pushing from the Treasury, 
but what Mr. Amory seems to forget is that the 
removal of import quotas, the ending of dollar 
discrimination, the breaking-up of price rings by 
the Restrictive Practices Court will all increase 
competition and set up a trend towards lower 
prices, Mr. Amory’s luck is holding. Later on he 
will, of course, have to apply some control, for a 
free economy does not steer itself into perpetual 
equilibrium. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


T is a good sign that investors are becoming 

more conscious of earnings yields and tending 
to take their profits first on those fashionable store 
shares with earnings yields well below 10 per cent. 
MARKS AND SPENCER, with its fine management 
and record of growth, is entitled to sell on an eX- 
ceptionally low yield basis. But is not 3.8 per cent. 
a bit too low? A difficult case is GUS. In the half- 
year to March net profits were 17} per cent. UP 
after providing for unearned profits on the hire- 
purchase trade, and for the whole year it would 
seem likely that the company will earn about 80 
per cent. on the increased capital. This would 
allow an earnings yield of just below 8 per cent. 
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on the ‘A’ shares which have now fallen to Sls. 
Seeing that the huge hire-purchase finance profits 
will be accruing over the next few years, GUS ‘A’ 
seem to be a reasonable purchase if they fall to 
50s. DEBENHAMS at 42s. 6d. return 8 per cent. on 
earnings, and UNITED DRAPERY at 49s. 3d. about 
6.7 per cent. These now seem border-line cases. 
HOUSE OF FRASER With a 5 per cent. earnings yield 
are too speculative for my liking. 


Oi! Shares 

[There has been an attempt to talk oil shares 
higher, which has been only partially successful. 
The trouble with the oil share market has been 
twofold. First, there has been selling by American 
and ‘gross fund’ holders because of the tax posi- 
tion. The net UK tax rate on SHELL, for example, 
was only 2d. last year, so that pension funds and 
charities which can ordinarily claim back tax have 
virtually nothing to claim. The same applies to 
Americans and other foreigners under the double 
taxation rules. Secondly, there is a surplus 
supply problem which cannot just be corrected by 
cutting output in the oilfields (outside the US) 
because of political considerations (this applies 
to the Middle East, Venezuela and of course the 
Sahara, which go on adding to the surplus in spite 
of the shut-down of American wells). The idea 
that the end of the world oil surplus is in sight ts 
therefore premature. There is an excess refinery 
capacity of about 25 per cent. in the world oil 
industry. | am told by those in the business who 
should know that it will take two years at least 
before the rise in world consumption catches up 
with the prevailing surplus of supply. In the mean- 
time the current earnings of the big groups would 
not support any significant rise in the share 
markets. The third-quarter earnings of the ROYAL 
DUTCH-SHELL group are difficult to analyse because 
for the first time the full earnings of the Canadian 
Eagle are included. but it would appear that net 
profits are slightly down as compared with the 
second quarter due to a somewhat larger tax 
liability. For the whole year the market is esti- 
mating Shell earnings at about 70 per cent. tax 
free, and some optimists are looking for an 
increase in the 18} per cent. tax-free dividend. 


Consolidated Goldfields 

It was on September I! that I recommended 
CONSOLIDATED GOLDFIELDS (with other gold 
finance shares) when they were yielding 6 per cent. 
Today they have risen to yield 54 per cent., but 
they are still worth buying. This company has 
lately taken over Anglo-French Exploration, New 
Union and H. E. Proprietary and has increased 
its large holding in West Wits, from which 
important mine developments have been reported. 
A broker's analysis gives an estimate of the net 
asset value for Consolidated Goldfields of 130s. 
against the present market price of 95s. For the 
year ended June earnings are calculated at about 
9s. 6d. per share, giving a good cover for the 
5s. dividend. The earnings prospects for the cur- 
“ent year are excellent. Increased dividends are 
expected from most of the gold subsidiaries; other 
income from the base metal interests will also be 
higher. An increase in the dividend of Consoli- 
dated Goldfields seems a reasonable assumption. 


COMPANY NOTES 


LINGER MANUFACTURING. Trading 

profits for the year to September 30, 1959. 
have increased by 38 per cent.—from £150,867 to 
£208,892. Allowances for tax and depreciation are 
of course much heavier, resulting in a net profit of 
£48,000. This is better than the two previous years 
and quite a turn-round from 1956 when there was 
& loss of £164,518. Possibly the greatly improved 
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results can.be attributed to the excellent sales 
during this hot summer of the now popular seam- 
less nylons. Shareholders will certainly be inter- 
ested to hear from the chairman, Mr. J. L. Callow, 
how he views the future prospects of the company, 
when he addresses them at the forthcoming annual 
general meeting. /t is proposed to pay a 10 per 
cent. dividend—6d. a share on the 5s. ordinary 
shares, which at 7s. 6d. yield 6.6 per cent. 


Glen Muar Estates. For the year to July 31, 
1959, results were distinctly better than those for 
1957-58. The total rubber output was 1,107,000 Ib. 
(against 986.000), of which 237 acres gave the 
exceptionally high return of 1,300 Ib. per acre. 
Net price per lb. obtained was 20.6d. against 
19.1d. There will be an improvement in the over- 
all revenue for the current year with forward sales 
of only 112,000 4b. at present negotiated at 26.5d. 
per Ib. The balance of the crop will doubtless sell 
at a much higher price. The net profit, before tax, 
was £22,196, from which a dividend of £11.465 is 
being paid. The actual rate is 15 per cent.—3.6d., 
on which basis the 2s. ordinary shares at 3s. vield 
10 per cent. and certainly offer scope for a higher 
dividend allowing for the possible need to improve 
the company’s reserves. 


Anglo Auto Finance Co. Ltd. The chairman, 
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Mr. Julian Hodge, who has so often championed 
the affairs of the less fortunate shareholders in 
other companies, presents excellent accounts to 
October 31, 1959. This HP finance company 
started its financial year with an issued ordinary 
capital of £900,000; it is now £300,000. The trading 
profit for the year was £134,768; and net profit 
after tax £48,975. New business has reached a high 
level of over £2,000,000 under hire-purchase agree- 
ments, which compares with £769,000 in 1958. 
There has been corresponding growth in total 
assets which also exceed £2,000,000. In spite of this 
rapid expansion, the company has been able to 
cope with the increased volume of business and has. 
opened district offices in North-East England, and 
in Darlington, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Chelten- 
ham. The company’s shareholders are kept fully 
informed of its progress by audited half-yearly 
accounts which are produced in a very short space 
of time after the period to which they relate. It is 
proposed to pay a dividend of 15 per cent., which 
is covered 2.2 times and a rights issue of 1 for 3 
ordinary shares has also been declared. The 2s. 
ordinary shares, which are dealt in on the London 
and Cardiff Stock Exchanges, are quoted at /3s. 
ex rights to yield as little as 24 per cent., on an 
assumed maintained I5 per cent. dividend, but 
even so have growth prospects. 





COMPANY MEETING 





London 


man of the Company. 


profit after tax on every £1 of sales we make. 


holders a proper return on their money. 


the Company's name. 


enlarged capital against equivalent of 5 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





ALLIED BAKERIES 


EQUAL VOTING RIGHTS FOR “A” AND “B” SHARES 


GROUP’S CONTRIBUTION TO PRICE STABILITY 


Tue 24th Annual General Meeting of Allied Bakeries Limited was held on November 27 in 


Mr. W. Garfield Weston (the Chairman) presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

In this country, in Australia, and in South Africa we are among the leaders in every one of our 
major activities—in bread, in biscuits, in cake, in icecream and in other foods. 

Our bakery division is continuing to operate at a very high level of efficiency and we have been 
successful. by using large scale advertising. in establishing “SUNBLEST™ as our nationally known 
trade name. The quality of our bread and confectionery is unsurpassed—if I may slightly misuse 
a well known phrase—We have never made it so good”; and, incidentally, we have never before 
made it in so many different, and equally good, varieties, 

Although there is evidence that the national biscuit market is a contracting market I can assure 
you that we are certainly holding our own and that, also, we are continually seeking ways of 
utilising to even better advantage our most efficient factories and distribution organisation. 

The sales of our grocery interests are steadily increasing and, our ice-cream interests, under the 
trade name of “Neilsons” are going from strength to strength. 

We have had some wonderful results from our overseas companies—in Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa—and, indeed, look forward to more great progress by them in the years to come. 

The Chairman announced that his son. Mr. Garry Weston, who for a number of years had been 
managing their biscuit subsidiaries in Australia, had been elected by the Directors as Vice-Chair- 


NEW VICE-CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 
Mr. Garry Weston then gave a review of the financial accounts and, commenting on the record 
profit figure of £6,866,000, said that after various appropriations they were left with a net profit 
amounting to £3,290,000. He added: To appreciate the full significance of this net profit figure it 
is necessary to relate it to our sales of £125.000,000. We are, in fact, earning just about 6}d. net 


We are continuing to build up the strength of our organisation and this year we have ploughed 
back into the business for expansion, re-equipment and extension nearly £5,200,000. 

Mr. Garfield Weston, continuing his review, also commented on the net profit margin of 64d. 
per £ of sales, and said: I believe that the stability of any really great commercial organisation is 
based on large sales and on small profit margins. We have been promised an even better standard 
of living in this country, but this can only come from stabilisation of prices. Our organisation has 
its part to play in this; by utilising every available modern method to expand our sales, with ever 
increasing turnover we shall be able to keep our margins at a modest level. In this way we shall 
make a contribution to the stability of prices, and, at the same time, continue to give Share- 


Commenting on the non-voting ordinary stock, Mr. Garfield Weston announced that the 
Directors had decided to submit proposals to give the existing “B” shares equa! voting rights with 
the “A” shares. it would not be their intention to give any form of compensation to “A” Share- 
holders. At the same time, in view of the group's diversification steps would be taken to change 


Mr. Garfield Weston concluded: Your Directors today declared a first interim of 6% on the 
last year. On the basis of three interim dividends this 
would mean a total of 18%. If expectations are realised it is hoped to declare a bonus of 3% as 
in the last two years, so bringing up the total to 21% against equivalent of 18°. 
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Notes from Knightsbridge 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


THE great office buildings 
have dropped like blocks of 
granite into the calm waters 
of Knightsbridge, and the 
ripples are spreading little by 
little. Two smart restaurants 
have ‘Luncheon Vouchers 
Accepted’ signs in the win- 
dow; Bradley’s, a shop that 
used to display austere 
underclothes and dressing- 
gowns, now stock frillies 
and housecoats behind a new 
and glittering frontage; two more smart dress 
shops have opened up nearby, giving a curiously 
frowsty air to the older shops still selling model 
gowns. Wooliands are aiming at Knightsbridge- 
ising the young male executive, tempting him with 
Italian clothes and tie bars, and hoping he ignores 
the new Italianate Cecil Gee down the road. 


* * * 





Miss Rose Lewis, who was put out of her 
erstwhile premises by the Hyde Park Corner road 
scheme, is down at street level now and doing a 
brisk trade in corsetry. Miss Lewis is a weill- 
stacked Hungarian who wears a tight black dress 
and seven charms dangling from a crescent moon 
in the middle of it; she puts the position like this: 
‘I have always had a good clientéle—Eleanor 
Smith and the Countess of Birkenhead, I made 
corsets for them; but till now I was always stuck 
away on the first floor. Now I have Bobo Sigrist 
and Lady Hulton coming in and telling me what 
a lovely stuff I have.’ 

She has a small though increasing trade with the 
new office staff, and has great hopes of her own 
patent invention: ‘a little open brassiére, great 
success with small bosom.’ And there is a gold 
bathing dress in the window to lure them in. 














The right place to spend a penny in Knights- 
bridge is upstairs in one of the stores: the Lyons 
doesn’t have one, the tube doesn’t have one, the 
demolished Public Convenience has never been 
replaced. However, if you go as far as Beauchamp 
Place there is a priceless Ladies in a new basement 
restaurant that goes in for woodland realism in 
the décor. A butterfly-strewn wallpaper adorns 
the lavatory and real preserved butterflies are fixed 
to an enormous plant which burgeons beside the 
basin: open the door, and their wings flutter in 
the draught. The place has only been open three 
weeks, but already one neurotic has come down 
the stairs shrieking, ‘The butterflies are alive!’ 

* * * 

Some of the biggest changes are in Harrods, 
whose bony frame now twinkles with fairy lights 
for Christmas. Above one counter, WOOLLEN HOSE 
is still painted on wood; but a stand nearby says 
GAY TIGHTS. A few months ago they held a fashion 
show for the new office secretaries, who ate their 
lunch from specially provided boxes, asked in 
audible whispers how many shillings went to the 
guinea, and ‘didn’t drop the papers on the floor 
or anything.’ 

Harrods’ hairdressing is one of the few places 
left where you can look privately frightful in your 
curlers, each woman whorled like a winkle in her 
own particular cubicle; now girls are to be 
shampooed in rows in an open salon, though for 
the traditionally-minded some cubicles will re- 
main. The same in the record department: there’s 
a row of asbestos-hooded alcoves for the new jazz 
crowd, but sound-proof boxes for the classical 
music people. The display counters are getting out 
a more open look everywhere; but the face-lift 
policy has its difficulties. 

One of the difficulties—age about sixty, a small, 
wiry woman from the country, looked with disgust 
at a cheerful cascade of coloured bubbles in the 
gift fair. ‘It’s just not Harrods, she said. 

None of this, I am told, has anything to do 
with the takeover: Hugh Fraser loves his 
Harrods like a man who has been longing all his 
life to marry a peeress, and wouldn’t change one 
of her funny aristocratic ways. 

* * * 

Harrods is so vast that at least one female 
executive puts on gloves and furs to go from her 
office to the restaurant; and what appears above 
is nothing to the miles of tunnelling, two layers 
deep in some places, that goes on underneath: 
it is almost as wide as their delivery area, and 
you can wander for days among subterranean 
alleys labelled for the streets they run under, or 
for the commodity dealt with there, like China- 
town. The smells change as you move past silver- 
works, sweet-factories and the endless coat-rooms 
of the 5,300 employees. 

Even in the store itself, smell is important: 
while I was there a man rushed into the display 
manager’s office and said, “The waterfall in the 
seal pool stinks, and the Queen’s in the toy depart- 
ment.’ Frantic steps taken to eliminate smell. 
Lights, too, vary: the fur department lighting is 
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deliberately designed to make you feel cold, blue 
and in need of mink. ‘Go on, you look at the light- 
ing,’ said one of the assistants kindly. ‘It’s one of 
the very few things Harrods lets you have for 
nothing.’ One of the things they let the employees 
have for free is the services of a chaplain—ever 
since an executive listened to the gospel accord- 
ing to Billy Graham. And at Christmas staff and 
customers sing carols in the Banking Hall. 
» * » 

Half the people one meets seem to have a 
Harrods story and an ancient mariner’s compul- 
sion to tell it: ‘And then they sent me two bills for 
the first lot, and put the chair down on my 
brother’s account. . . .” The accounts department 
(130,000 accounts) is something, it is rumoured, 
that Hugh Fraser is looking into. Even adored 
peeresses mustn't be unreliable about money. 
Harrods are apt to be ineffable when things go 
wrong. One family, describing itself as ‘sick of 
dealing with deb rejects who couldn’t tell whether 
a jug held a pint or a gallon, withdrew a wedding 
present list in a huff. “We feel,’ said Harrods, ‘that 
none the less many of your friends will want to 
use Our services, sO we are keeping your list avail- 
able.” 

There is only one effective—if drastic—way of 
getting your own back. Harrods will on request 
embalm and/or inter their customers; they con- 
struct coffins, maintain a chapel and a cold room. 
‘Friend of mine in the Foreign Office, said some- 
one I met the other day, ‘was having an aunt of his 
buried there, and he was called abroad. Didn’t get 
back for six months; didn’t like to show his face 
there by then. Years ago this was; often wondered 
what happened to her.’ 


A Doctor’s Journal 


Talking Point 


By MILES HOWARD 





I HEAR that the conference on 
training of the family doctor 
by the discussion-group 
method, held at the Tavistock 
Clinic last weekend, went well. 
The birth and flowering of this 
idea—of a seminar every week: 
perhaps eight to ten doctors 
practice and a colleague with special skill and 
experience in the analytical sphere—has been he 
most remarkable single advance in the field of 
‘family doctoring’ since the war. It has become a 
truism now, indeed almost a cliché, to say that 
the era of organic medicine has reached and 
passed its zenith—the doctor of tomorrow will, 
of necessity, have another outlook: no one with 
any awareness of the social and medical scene 
of today is likely to deny this, but remarkably 
little is being done about it. 

The notion of seminars for doctors—of ail 
kinds—has caught on. At the Tavistock Clinic 
there are, I believe, quite a number. of them en- 
gaged in active work—and even (it is said) one 
for consultants: traditionally the most conser- 
vative of all. In Europe, the Dutch have been 
the first to perceive the value of discussion-group 
methods—a friend from Holland told me the 
other day that fresh groups, or miclei, are form- 
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ing themselves at a surprisingly rapid rate. Not 
at all surprising, I retorted: signs of growing 
awareness, and of pressure for post-graduate 
training in the social and personal origins of 
illness, as distinct from the physical, are to 
be seen on all sides. The doctor who takes his 
work seriously, and has any sense of vocation, 
comes sooner or later to the realisation that 
although his medical degrees qualify him to 
diagnose and treat maladies in his patients due 
in the main to injury, infection and malforma- 
tion, disorders in this class are now moving 
steadily down the incidence list. His patients bring 


Design 
. Rock ’n’ Roll 
By KENNETH 
Next year, for the first time 
y) ever, Britain is to have an 
official exhibit at the Milan 


Triennale. If this news doesn’t 

make you toss your hat in the 

air, you are either completely 

out of touch or sick to death 

of the whole thing. Every time 
this international display of design and architec- 
ture is nearly upon us, artists and designers return 
to their triennial grumble about the Govern- 
ment’s failure to spend money on _ prestige 
exhibitions abroad. This time the grumble was 
backed by a proposal put to the Board of Trade 
by the Council of Industrial Design. It was a 
sound proposal, but the Board of Trade said it was 
able to grant money only for exhibits at trade 
fairs. So once again it seemed we should be the 
only major country not represented. 

Then the Ministry of Education made its 
eleven-and-three-quarter-hour decision to do the 
job itself. Why Education? Because, by a bit of 
luck, the 1960 Triennale theme is “The House 
and the School.. The Ministry of Education 
(unlike the Housing Ministry) has done a splen- 
did job in the last few years by making good 
use of architects and designers, and it has some- 
thing to say that is worth saying loudly to other 
The story will be told in a building 
that is a story in itself—a ‘rock ‘n’ roll’ school 
for infants. The school got its nickname from 
its method of construction—a method devised in 
Nottinghamshire to cope with land subsidence 
in the Midland mining areas. Instead of the usual 
foundations there is a slab supporting a frame that 
can adjust itself to movements without cracking 
the structure. 


countries 


‘Rock ‘n’ roll’ is so much cheaper than other 
forms of anti-subsidence building that £140,000 
was saved in the 1958-59 schools programme by 
the group of nine local authorities which used ‘t 
One reason why the method is cheaper is that 
the group pools its money and is thus able t» 
place large orders for prefabricated parts and 
to buy them at reduced rates. The group, known 
as CLASP (the Consortium of Local Authorities’ 
Special Programme), also pools the knowledge 
it gets from research. Its policy is controlled by 
the authorities’ chief architects, who meet four 
times a year, and the work of all architectural 
departments is co-ordinated by a working party 
which meets every month and is responsible— 
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to him a multitude of disorders, many of them 
compound or complex, with which he isn't 
equipped to deal: he feels frustrated: he'd like to 
do more, but how? 

The Guardian published in October a quite 
lengthy list of courses open to the family doctor, 
including a series of seminars held at the Univer- 
sity of London’s Post-graduate Federation Head- 
quarters in Guilford Street—this is, I under- 
stand, a pilot run: but the attendance-rate, and 
the level of interest, point to keenness in quest 
for knowledge in the group, and we can have 
great hopes for it. 


Architecture 


J. ROBINSON 


among other things—for seeing that building 
always begins on time, so that money isn’t wasted. 

The CLASP story is a story of architects who 
are imaginative enough to exploit a system of 
building—prefabrication—which many people in 
the profession consider a threat to their liveli- 
hood. It is true that building components could 
be factory-made and then assembled by the 
builder. But if architects are supervising, as they 
are in the Midlands scheme, they can control 
the cost and appearance of the components as 
well as their use in construction. 

It is good news .that we are publicising the 
CLASP scheme abroad; it would be better still 
if we could extend its use at home. I should like 
to see it used for local authority housing. A 
private firm, Span Developments Ltd., have 
already shown, in London, Cambridge and Hove, 
that prefabricated units can not only keep hous- 
ing prices down, but can also give the same sort 
of unity and proportion to buildings that is so 
satisfying in a Georgian terrace. I’m delighted 
to see that a Span house at Blackheath has 
been chosen for a ceremony, on Monday next, 
to mark the building of one million houses by 
private enterprise since 1945. But I almost wish 
the ceremony could have taken place in a Tudor 
semi-det.. so that the Minister of Housing. 
Henry Brooke—-who is to say a few uplifting 
words—would have been reminded of the ab- 
surdity of allowing spec-builders to design without 
architects’ help. I hope someone will tell him 
that the excellent house he is opening would 
not have been built if Span and their architect, 
Eric Lyons. hadn't constantly fought against the 
ridiculous wsthetic controls sanctioned by his 
Ministry. 

And I hope he will find time to hear Eric 
Lyons’s funny story about a building site only 
a few hundred yards away. On this site, which 
was acquired by Span for development, a neo- 
Georgian row was demolished after bombing. It 
had no architectural or historic value. and yet 
the planning authorities are insisting that ‘the 
facade to Blackheath should be rebuilt as pre- 
viously existing.” They don’t care what happens 
behind this facade. Because there was once a 
mediocre row of houses on the site, the row must 
remain mediocre in appearance, however imagina- 
tive it might be in plan form. 

Mr. Brooke really must do something to stop 
the frustration of good architects by petty bureau- 
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crats. But I’m afraid he gets along very nicely 
on amiable warnings and promises. It was over 
a year ago that he told the County Councils 
Association they ought to have more respect for 
architects. Fine words, but no one was listening. 
And next Monday, at Blackheath, he will extol 
—if I know his script-writer—the virtues -f 
architect-designed spec houses. But will he 
decide, as he sips and chews his buffet tea, that 
now is the time to introduce legislation com- 
pelling builders to use architects? Will he decide 
that he must free architects like Eric Lyons from 
the embarrassment of going, cap in hand, to some 
ignorant municipal pipsqueak every time they've 
produced lively, imaginative schemes? The ques- 
tions are, I'm sorry to say, purely rhetorical. 





Put on a clean 
Van Heusen Collar 


For morning freshness at the end of 
the day, put onaclean Van Heusen collar. 
Impeccably styledin cool, permanently 
semi - stiff material actually woven ona 
curve that conforms to the shape of your 
neck, Van Heusen collars are always 
irreproachably right. 


Keep some Van Heusen collars at the 
office and freshen up at the end of the 
day’s work—or in the middle of it. 


Choose from ) 
6 styles in the a bn. 
quarter-size in 
that fits you 


exactly 


Van Heusen 
Collars 


Permanently semi-stiff « In 6 styles « 3/6 each 


KEEP SOME SPARE VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 
AT THE OFFICE 
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PILAR SHERRY 
MANZANILLA 


A delicate dry sherry shipped 
exclusively for J. Lyons & Co. Ltd., 
by M. Anto de la Riva, Jerez. 


15 = 8 


bottle 4 bottle 


Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. For 1 or 2 bottles add 
2/6 for packing and delivery. 


A copy of our full Wine 
List will be gladly sent 
on request to: 





HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0425 
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Egg-Bound Control 


By 


THe grip of bureaucracy over 
consumers does not appear to 
be weakening—at least not yet. 
This week I have been goaded 
by two wretched examples of 
\ sensible ideas smugly rejected 
Wess the usual result of our par- 

ticular mixture of competition 
and bureaucratic control. Given proper control, 
we wouldn't have gluts and shortages of eggs (or 
butter or bacon); given competition working at all 
freely, we certainly wouldn’t have the Shops Acts 
in their present form. 





One way to get rid of a bad law is to enforce 
it; so let us hope that the decision against Harrison 
Gibson’s shops last week will turn out to have 
been a nail in the coffin of the ridiculous Shops 
Act. This shop in Ilford (and five others in dif- 
ferent districts) started an evening viewing scheme 
by which customers could come into the shop till 
nine o'clock every Tuesday, and look at furniture. 
They weren't allowed to buy anything, and sales- 
men were forbidden to pester them or take down 
their addresses; but it was a way for young couples 
who were furnishing their homes to take their 
time choosing their furniture, rather than having 
to rush in and out in their lunch-hour or on 
Saturday mornings. 

The scheme proved a huge success: hundreds 
of people flooded the store, made an evening of 
it and were served free coffee. The sales staff, 
initially dubious, decided they liked the idea, the 
overtime and the increased sales later on. In last 
week’s hearing it was quite clear that nobody 
actually thought the scheme a bad one, but the 
Shops Acts were against it, and a motor firm that 
had allowed people to catch sight of saleable 
cars on a Sunday had provided a precedent for 
prosecution. So the shop was fined a matter of 
£6 or so, and will presumably have to give up 
the scheme—unless they can find some legal loop- 
hole, such as the sale of perishables. 

The implications are obvious. Customers want 
and ought to have shops which are not invariably 
closed when they are not at work; and sooner or 
later the law will have to give way. 


* * * 


And now I see that that idiot’s delight, the Egg 
Marketing Board, is at it again, defending itself 
at a conference at—of all places—the Royal 
Society of Arts. One MP (a newly-elected one, 
Mr. J. Mackie.: he is learning parliamentary ways 
fast) said that the demand for date-stamping of 
eggs was an impossible demand and would be 
meaningless; and an anonymous civil servant said 
it would be useless unless you could fit a date- 
stamping device to the backside of the hen. Oh, 
very funny! But can’t these people see that the 
jocose arguments which they are using against 
date-stamping apply equally to the lion stamp, 
which they are presumably anxious to defend? 

If date-stamping is a fraud, so is the lion, and 
for the same reason: that the Board has no 


LESLIE 


ADRIAN 


control over eggs during the period of time which 
they take to get from the backside of the hen 
on to the packing-station lorry; and no contro] 
of them after they have left the packing station 

they may be stored in unsuitable conditions for 
days or weeks by retailers. The implication of 
the Board’s advertising that the lion gives the 
housewives some sort of a guarantee of fresh- 
ness is consequently spurious; and the Board 
ought not to be allowed to foster the delusion 
on television or in the press any longer. 

A producer argued at the meeting that date- 
stamping would be suicidal, because the house- 
wife would refuse ten-day-old eggs. Why not 
try and see? All that would be required would 
be a price differential for eggs under a certain 
age. Older eggs could then be sold at reduced 
prices; and I am sure housewives would welcome 
them for the casual ‘add an egg’ cookery that 
the Board has been so anxious to stimulate. Why 
not a pilot experiment, then, in some part of 
the country, analogous to Mr. Marples’s pink 
zone experiment for London traffic? 


Wine of the Week 


CLARET - LOVERS will have 
been interested to read about 
Bordeaux’s decision to re- 
classify the great clarets of the 
Médoc, but the revision, when 
it comes, will not mean any 
sweeping changes. Everybody 
knows that the classification of 1855 is out of 
date, but the Mauriac country is so conservative 
that revision was only agreed to on condition that 
none of the sixty-one named wines is dropped 
from the Debrett of clarets, and that none of the 
(many very good) bourgeois growths is admitted. 
All that will happen is that the five classes will 
become three, and that there will be some re- 
shuffling within them: Mouton, for instance, will 
certainly go into the highest rank—from marqui- 
sate to dukedom, so to speak—and I expect that 
Beychevelle, a fourth growth, will get the promo- 
tion it deserves. The London-bottled 1953 Bey- 
chevelle at Harveys is soft, flavoury, and with the 
typical St. Julien fragrance, and is my wine of the 
week at 12s., for it is well up to drinking now. 
The very notion of classifying clarets seems 
remote from English experience, but we could 
learn from the French system of appellations 
d'origine. The Institute controlling these will have 
the last word on the revision, as it does on what 
grapes a named wine is made from, grown in what 
soil, made by what process. The system depends 
upon, and fortifies, the Frenchman’s respect for 
his belly and what he puts into it, and the repula- 
tion of the greatest French wines is based on it. 
The same could be done here for loaves of bread 
and pots of jam, to the benefit of everybody 


except those who profit by misleading the public. 
CYRIL RAY 
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Read a Criticism of 
the critics in 


ENCORE 


/- fom all booksellers or 12j- tos © issuer 
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| CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION re- 

| quire a TRANSLATOR. The work involves 
transiation of varied material into French for 
publication overseas in the daily press and io 
trade and technical journals, It is essential that 
French be the candidate’s mother tongue. Some 
knowledge of technology, science and economics 
are necessary, together with typing ability; 
experience of high speed translating would be 
an advantage. The post is graded Assistant In- 





rom 25 Howland Street, London, WI 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
A HAR ASSING but fascinating Z post 
Permanent Seeretary to 2,500 bizarre 


8s Vacant 
students. 


S.a.e. for details to Secretary, Nottingham 
University Unien. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXAMINA- 
FIONS (MODERN LANGUAGES): Pension- 


in the Civil Service Commission, Lon- 
doa, for Man or woman with good (preferably 
frst class) honeurs degree in modern langu- 
gees. Preference for German, Russian or 
Spanish. University, school, or other teaching 
experience desirable; experience of public 
examining. interviewing, or administration an 
advantage. Duties include discussion and pre- 
paration of examination papers fram G.C.E. to 
Fina) Honours leve}, administrative work in 
eonmection with competitions, interviewing, talks 
Selection by interview in January. 
Starting salary according to experience and pre- 
seat salary on scale £1,110-£1,935, Teaching ser- 
vice may be aggregated with Civil Service for 
superannuation purposes. F.S.S.U. may count 
a qualifying service. Promotion possibilities 
within the Commission or to administrative work. 
—Write Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens ndon, W.1t, for application form, 
quoting 073/59. Closing date, 31st December, 
1954, 


able post 


w schools 











The new 
WINE BOOK 5,/- 
by House & Garden 


Whether you know a lot about 
wine or only a little, next to drink- 
ing it reading about Wine is the 
mest delightful hobby, particu- 
larly if what you read is informa- 
tive, well devised and contributed 
by people who know their subject. 

Just so is the new WINE BOOK 
published by House & Garden. 
Connoisseurs expound on the 
various vintages, their heritage, 
advantages, and acceptance. 

Raymond Postgate, Warner 
Allen, Harry Waugh and many 


others are among the famous 
contributors. So before you buy 
another bottle of wine, buy the 


new WINE BOOK at your book- 
stall or newsagent—5/- 
—Incidentally this would make a 
wenderful Christmas gift. 





formation Officer (unestablished). Salary accord- 
ing to experience and qualifications rising to a 
maximum of £1,085 (men), £1,038 (women).— 
Write, giving age, full details of qualifications 
and experience to Manager (P.E.2759), Ministry 


of Labour, Professional and Executive Register, 
Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4. Only those candidates selected for in- 


terview will be advised. 


DAME ALICE OWEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
The Governors of Dame Alice Owen's Schools 
invite applications for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS of the Girls’ School, which wil) 
become vacant on Ist September, 1960, owing 
to the retirement of the present Headmistress. 
The School is a Voluntary Aided Grammar 
School, the rebuilding of which on its present 
site is scheduled to start during 1960. There 
are approximately 340 girls om the roll, in- 
cluding about 35 in the Sixth Forms. 

salary will be in accordance with the Burnham 
Scale, with the Head Teacher Allowance in 
Group 10. Further details of the appointment 
and form of application may be obtained from 
the Clerk to the Governors, The Brewers’ 
Company, 18 Mansfield Street, Portland Place, 
W.1. A stamped addressed envelope must 
accompany the request for the ferm. Applica- 
tions must be returned to the Clerk to the 
Governors not later than Monday, 28th Decem- 


ber, 1959 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
TRAINING POSTS IN HOSPITAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
The Minister of Health and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland invite applications for up to 


sixteen traiming posts in hospital administration. 
enable for a period of three years beginning in 

he autumn of 1960. 

4 short list of applicants will be interviewed 
by a Selection Committee, and these selected 
vill be given practical experience of all branches 
of hospital administration, together with courses 
»f instruction at the University of Manchester 
r at the Hospital Administrative Staff College 
f King Edward's Hospital Fund for London. 

Applicants, whe should normally be not more 
than 30 years of age on Ist September, 1960, 
must have discharged their obligations for 
National Service and should either : 

(ji) have graduated (by September, 
from a British University, or 
vave obtained (by September, 1960) a pro- 
fessional qualification acceptable to the 
Selection Committee, or 

been employed in the hospital ser- 
vice for at least three years and have 
passed at least the intermediate examina- 
tion for a professional qualification. 

In cxceptional circumstances consideration 
may be given to applications from persons 
,ithout one of the above qualifications, or from 
those aged up to 35 years, Students due to take 
their final examinations in 1960 may apply. 

Successful candidates will receive a salary 
during the training period commencing at £575 
p.a. (plus an addition in the London area) with 
yearly increments of £30. Those already in the 
hospital service will retain their present salary 
scales if advantageous, Training fees will be 
met. 

Further information and application forms 
can be obtained from University Appointments 
Boards or by writing to the Secretary, Ministry 
of Health, Savile Row, London, W.!, or tw 
the Secretary, Department of Health for Scot- 
and. St. Andrew's House, Edinburgh, 1. Com- 
pleted application forms should be sent to the 
appropriate Ministry met later than Saturday, 
30th January, 1960. 


1960) 


nave 


DEAF CHILDREN. Expericnced HOUSE- 
MOTHER required. Own child accepted.— Mrs. 
Whitek xk, Woodfield, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


EXPERIENCED HIGHLY qualified language 
teacher required for full-time appointment in 
London College.—Box No, £276. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Mixed Clubs 
and Girls’ Clubs requires Woman Assistant 
Warden at Avon Tyrrell, Holiday and Confer- 
ence Centre for young people, nr. Christchurch. 
Residential experience and ability to drive a car 
essential. Resident salary £300-£350, according 
to experience.—Particulars on application from 
30 Devonshire Street, W.1. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Staion) welcomes 
both male and femaie office staff. TEM 6644. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Appii- 
cations are invited for the posts of LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY and LEC- 
TURBR IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY in the 
Faculty of Economic and Socia! Studies. Salary 
On a scale £900 to £1,650 per annum with mem- 
bership. of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance 
Scheme. Initial salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Applications should be seat, not 
later than 12th December, 1959, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom fur- 
ther particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 

WE ARE ADDING a new magazine to our 
strength and we want an editoria) assistant 
capable not only of writing a taut 1,500 words 
without clichés, but who knows enough about 
the apostrophe, the subjunctive and semantics 
to be able to sub-edit poor stuff into prose, and 
te read proofs well. This is an organisation of 
individualists who work effectively as well as 
hard; this is no tea-swigging salon, and the 
time waster is detested. It might break you, but 
it could make you—at least there are no neurotics 
in this outfit and everybody is on speaking 
terms. Ff you're a first-class word craftsman, have 
ideas on layout print in an intellectual as well 
as attractive way, are happy to travel, to meet 
a wide variety of people and, above all, can 
face unfamiliar ideas with an open mind you 
might find that we suit each other, Write 
teHing us what you do now, what yeu have 
written aod what you read, and the kind of 
salary you want.—Box 5282. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 





BRIGHTON ART GALLERY 
Church Street 

THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION 

Pictures selected from the Royal Academy 
and other exhibitions of 1959 
l4th NOVEMBER to 13th DECEMBER 

Weekdays, 10-7. Sundays, 2-6. 

Admission free. 











THE ACTOR, Theatre Talks for Young Peopie 
at Wyndham's on Dec. 29, Dec. 31 and Jan. 4. 
Speakers: Sir Ralph Richardson, Patrick 
Wymark, Paul Rogers, Michael MacOwan, 
Michael Croft. Visit to “Treasure Isiand."’— 
Apply British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, 
ff % 





THE RIGHTS OF YOUTH 
Speakers : Emrys Hughes, M.P., on 
at 18." Alan Tyrrell on ‘The 
Majority." Four Teenagers with 

views. 

DECEMBER 12, at 2.45 p.m., at 
FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON RD., N.W.1. 
Entrance 2s. 6d. (Teenagers Is.), at door, 
or from Nationa! Council for Civil Liberties, 
293 New Kings Rd., S.W.6. RENOWN 2254. 


‘Votes 
Age of 
varying 
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DAVIES | NVESTMENTS LTD. 


Continue to offer 7 7$% on sums 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. ANNE 
MADDON, GEORGES COTOS, G. BAR- 


BISAN, All first exhibitions in London, 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Cecil 


Collins. A retrospective exhibition of paintings, 
drawings and tapestries, 1928-1959. Weckdays, 
11-6; Sundays, 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
Free. Adjeins Aldgate East Station. 


MEETINGS 


CHRISTIAN ACTION = Annual Mecting, 
Church House, Westminster, Monday, Decem- 
ber 14th, 6.30 p.m. Guy Clutton Brock will speak 
t© open Mecting. Admission free by ticket ob- 
tainable from the Secretary, Christian Action, 2 
Amen Court, B.C .& 








FRIENDS HOUSE, Euston Road, N.W.1. Sun- 


Dec. 6, at 6.30 p.m.: “To Men of Good 
om an Anthology of Music and Readings for 
Advent. 


Continued Overleaf 











Pentagon Gase 





SINISTER set-ups are unearthed by a 
Pentagon official researching on military 
morale. 
reaction—even an attempt on his life 
and reason. This book dare not be 
written as fact, nor can the author reveal 
his 
York Herald Tribune. 


Out of the Evil Night 


Leif Hovelsen “describes a battle in the 
ideological war which gives one furi- 
ously to think.” 
News. 10/6 


His probes provoke violent 


“Sheer dynamite’’—New 


identity. 
248 pages. 12, 


—Manchester Evening 


Blandford LONDON WCI 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1066 


ACROSS 26 

1 Define a flirt (anag.) (12) 

9 Reduction of gloom? There 
hould be none at all (9) 27 

0 Disorderly tribe (5) 

ll There are dozens of these chaps 29 
(6) 

12 Only a small party on this oc- 
casion! (8) 1 

13 Young Mr. Pooter goes east with 2 
a woltish look (6) 3 

15 So.a diner appears, subject to ~ 
changes (8) 4 

18 He gets the strap in the rush a 
hour! (6-2) 

19 She embraces Paddy in the garden © 
(6) ; 7 

21 This should set the tongues wag- 8 
ging! (4- 4) i4 

3 ‘This iss —— vein, a tyrant’s 
vein’, said Bottom (6) 16 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
abook token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 


pened on Dec. 15. Address solutions: Crossword 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


Solution on Dec. 18 
A nymph will hear something to 17 Nobody would try to be patient 
her advantage if she comes back here, or would he? (8) ae 
(5) 18 Dressed according to custom? (7) 
79 S a 7 
One would hardly expect short = See about broken urns (7) ae 
—_ in response to this (4,5) 22 ‘Ah, but a mans. shou 
At time (3, 4, 5) exceed his grasp’ (Browning) (5) 
fo ene 24 She is seen in a lovely diamond 
DOWN brooch (5) 
, eo (T 25 The island can rise (4) 
It’s a sound measure (7) 
Just the stuff for a crowd (5) ——__—— ~ 
. > ? > 4 . t sh } = “ a ail 
L nder cane the victim should SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1064 
display it (9) ACROSS.—1 Pyrotechnics: 9 Mantalini, 10 
Today’s date (4) Acton. 11 Onsets. 12 Esoteric. 13 Starry. 
ver the county hats look odd (8) 15 Conclave. 18 Concaves. 19 Caveat. 21 
: lis ™~ irl 45) ts loc Hs Descants. 23 Chance. 26 Crimp. 27 Brush- 
. ent 8 > = wood, 28 Telegraphese. 
Music from the borders (7) DOWN.—1 Pompoms. 2 Rents. 3 Trattoria 
Cite this for a moralist (8) 4 Chin. 5 Nainsook. 6 Chart. 7 Linacre. 
he imist puts a shine on the & Stargaze. 14 Agnostic. 16 Coachwhip. 
a ned (8) ; 17 Tea-tabie. 18 Codices. 20 Tweedie. 22 
COOKING VESSEr \' Apple. 24 Noose. 25 Purr. 
Type error in store (9) 
PRIZEWINNERS 
Mr. Bruce, 40 Lomond Street, Helens- 
No. 1066, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. ab ge Miss EB. “Seymour, ys Oxleay 
iS recomme nded for Crosswords. Road, Rayners Lane, Harrow, Mddx. 
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PUBLIC DEBATE ON DIRECT ACTION, 
sponsored by the Direct Action Committee 
Against Nuclear War, Labour Peace 
Fellowship and Peace News, 
at CONWAY HALL 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 7.30 p.m. 
Proposers: Dr. Alex Comfort, Apri] Carter. 
Opposers : Dr. David Piu, John Rankin, M.P. 
Admission 2s. 6d. 





PERSONAL 
A GIFT AT 5/-. Moncey returned if not de- 
lighted. Membership of DISCOUNT SHOP- 
PING CLUB. Briefing Services Ltd., 7 Sediey 
Place, W.1. 
CANCER PATIENT No. 92607. Poor Man (39) 
with wife suffering from T.B. and two young 
children, In dire need of bedding, clothes and 
proper nourishment. Caa you please help? Old 
jewellery, etc., gladly utilised.—Nationai Society 
for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 





CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet.—Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 
COINS AND MEDALS, Best prices paid, especi- 
ally for collections and gold. 1958 cat, of English 
Colos, 9%. 3¢4. Specimen bulletin, 6d.—B. A. 
Seaby Ltd., 65 Great Portland St., London, 
W.1. Tel.: LANgham 3677. 


FAMILY PLANNING, Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories, 
333/61 Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1. t 
HELP NISED Artists by suggesting 
they exhibit in London Gallery.—Applications, 
Box 5279. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price list and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 











THE UPPER CRUST of buttered toast tastes 
delicious when spread with Burgess Anchovy 
Paste. 


‘WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always, Put one under each pot. 5 for 10s., 
11 for 20s.—HARRODS HORT. Dept. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? 
Should the law be changed? Decide for your- 
self after reading “SOME QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWER: ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY,’ ob- 
tainable from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.1. Price Is. Postage 44d. 


YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS can help World 
Refugee Year (initiated by Britain) and our 
Appeal for the Aged. Leaflet on request, or 
sample set six cards, 3s. 9d., or on approval 
Large-size Refugee Cards: half-tone, 7s. 6d 
doz.; 2-coiour, 9s, 6d. doz.; post free.—Room 


18, Voluntary & Christian Causes, 139-143 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





S. MICHAEL’S, BURTON PARK, Petworth, 
Sussex. (Giris’ School of the Woodard Corpora- 
tion.) In 1960 OPEN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMIN- 
ATIONS in Gencral Subjects and Music wil! be 
held during the week beginning February 8 
Entry Forms must be received before Monday, 
January 25. For these Forms and all particulars 
please apply to the Secretary at the School. 





EDUCATIONAL 
ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE 
Scholarship and entrance tests will be on 29th 
and 30th March, 1960. Six awards (£60-£240). 
An Art or Music award is available; 11- and 
13-year-old entry. Applications before 28th 


February.—Further details from Abbotsholme 
School, Recester, Uttoxeter, Staffs. 





BOYS PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seek- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S 
Curtis, M.A, (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Cc ittee, 





MAKE FRIENDS talk about your good meals by 
giving them RAYNER'S delightful INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—from all good grocers. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations.—Susan Tully 

Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., W.1. MAY fair 6093. 


QUAKERISM. Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends (Quakers) free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 











ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 21- 
day course of this tonic food will put you on top 
of your form, 42s. post free from THE HONEY 
FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, Aberayron, Cards. 
Brochures on request. 


RUDOLF. THE RED-NOSED REINDEER, 
would get that warm-all-over feeling with El 
Cid Amontillado Sherry. A wonderful wine— 
it glows with the remembrance of the hot 
Spanish sun! 
CHRISTMAS ict us remember 
TIBETAN REFUGEES in India parted from 
their families. Donations to Tibet Relief Fund, 
National Bank, 21 Grosvenor Gdns.. London, 
S.W.1. Receipts on request. 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, §.W.1. KEN 7201. 








paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsey Hali, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 








SECRETARIAL TRAINING, Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St, Giles, Oxford. 


TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL LTD. TV 
URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS and you can be 
taught to write them.—Dept. 164, TV Writing 
School, 14 Sackville St., W.1. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 














TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy Mc- 
Farlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


Incorporated Association of Pre- - 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
Jennings, 5S Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
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PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—s 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester, 











LITERARY. 

LORD NORTHCLIFFE and the LSJ. Nearly 40 
years ago the London School of Journalism was 
founded at the instigation of Lord Northcliffe, 
who became its chief patron. The School has 
always maintained the highest traditions ef 
journalism, and its correspondence courses are 
followed by writers all over the world. A copy 
of ‘Writing for the Press’ will be sent free.— 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250. 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and MANUSCRIPTS 
of literary, historical, theatrical and scientific 
interest wanted to purchase. C. & I. K. 
Fletcer Ltd., 22 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, Tel.: 
TAT 8534. 

CARTES DE NOEL? Livres-cadeaux? Chez 
— évidenment ! 127 Regent Street. 














FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept, B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


FRENCH CHRISTMAS CARDS? French gift 
books? HACHETTE of course! 127 Regent 
Street, W.l. 

POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


WRITE TO SELL — once you Know How |! 
No Sales—No Fees Tuition shows you how 
to write for profit, FREE subscription to 














‘THE WRITER’ tell you regularly what 
editors buy. Also two FREE writing ency- 
clopadias for your benefit. Send for FREE 


R.1 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success,” 
Henry Kowal, B.A. School of Successful 
a Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 








SHOPPING BY POST 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 








GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 
years. Get to know GARLISOL aon-taint garlic 
tablets for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. 
Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ 
treatment’ and interesting booklet of home treat- 
ment with the aid of garlic.—Garlisol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex 


NORFOLK TURKEYS, Finest quality, plump, 
broad-breasted Turkeys dispatched direct to you 
or your friends from our Norfolk Farm. All our 
turkeys are prepared ready for roasting. Weights 
from 6-20 Ib. 5s, 3d. per Ib. undrawn weights, 
pius 3s. per bird dressing and packing. Delivery 
approx. 23rd Dec., C.O.D. Millers Turkeys 
Ltd., Gt. Massingham, Kiog’s Lynn, Norfolk. 





PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 49, Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
QUALITY SHEEPSKIN MITTS. Ladies’: Small, 
Medium, Large, 11/6 pr. Gent's: 12/- pr. Also 
Ladies’ luxurious Beaver Lamb-backed gauntlet 
gioves. Best cape paims lined wool. Gauntlet. 
lined lambswool, 40/- pair in box; sizes 64, 7. 
74. The perfect present. All post free. Satisfac- 
tion er money returned.—R. W. LARGE, 30 
Conway Road. Bromsgrove, Worcs 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside. your 
window provides ‘endless entertainment. With 
bracket, 7s. 6d. Tit nesting Boxes with obser. 
vation door, 15s. post free. Also Bird Tables.— 
Wm Hill, 7 Moniaive, Dumfries-shire. 
BOOKS FOR THE PHILATELIST and posial 
historian include The Encyclopedia of Empire 
Postage Stamps, Vols. I (Great Britain) and [I] 
(Asia), 42s. each; Numerical Cancellations of the 
British Empire, 20s.; Pakistan Overprints on 
Indian Stamps, 1948/49, 30s., etc. 1s. 6d. postage 
on each book. Full list from ROBSON LOWE 
LTD., 50 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 

BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Asso., 66 Victoria St., Lendon, S.W.1 
and so kelp Grenfell’s medical work for the 
Labrador Fishermen, Illus. leaflet on request. 


GOURMET’S HANDBOOK 
The most comprehensive catalogue of 
connoisseurs’ delicacies for outstanding 
entertaining and unique gifts. 


fom : 
MILRATH & CO. LTD., 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
lustrous beauty. Elegant Damask Table Napery, 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets. Fine 
Damask, Diaper and Turkish Towels, Church 
Linen. Charming Christmas Gifts, carefully 
packed, sent to your friends. Illustrated cata- 
logue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegal! Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland. 


SMALL PAINTINGS, POTTERY, CARDS. 
Parkway Gallery, 58 Parkway, N.W.1. (GUL 
8658.) 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Vicioria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English and Continenta! cuisine. 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors. Tel.: VIC 5231. 

















ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom., 
we have many separate London Fiats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat Ld., 175 Piccedilly. HYD 
2545. 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


WINTER SPORTS 
through COOKS 


You can choose from 4 wonderful selection of 
inclusive holidays at over 100 resorts! A few 
examples of 8-day holidays with rail and sea 
travel are : 
Adeiboden ee e» 26 17s. 
Lauterbrunnen .. «- £24 Os. 
Arosa ee ee e+ £28 Ils. 
Davos oe oo e- £29 Ils. 








Parthenen oe «- £21 18s. 
Igis ee ° ee £23 17s. 
Kitzbuhel .. oe e» £25 16s. 
Ortisei oe £27 13s. 


and if you book early Cooks guarantee Couchettes 
(sleeping accommodation) on the Speciai Trains, 
You can also travel by air. Write for FREE 
112-page programme ‘Winter Sports’ wo: 
THOS. COOK & SON LTD. Dept. H/E/V, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1 and branches, or 
from any office of Dean & Dawson. Pickfords or 
appointed booking agents. 














Please don’tlet her 
be disappointed ! 


There are nearly 4,500 children in our 
family who also hope their wishes 
come true 


Will you be their SANTA CLAUS? 


Christmas Donations gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formeriey WAIFS AND STRAYS) 


Old Town Hall, Kennington, S.E.11 














fited over 60,000 people. 





London, N.W.11. 


KEEP FIT BY BREATHING 


Says Capt. W. P. Knowles, M.C., M.A., D.Sc., 
Principal of the Institute of Breathing. 


The way you use your lungs controls your health, 
your resistance to disease; even your time-span. 
If breathing’s difficult—through bronchitis, 
catarrh, or emphysema—your joy in living is so 
much less. And yet the technique of easy, rhyth- 
mic, restorative breathing can be learned by all— 
the sick, the old, the very young. Captain Knowles’s method has bene- 
It has restored good health to chronic 
respiratory sufferers as well as those with nervous disorders. Even the 
‘fit’? can improve physically and mentally. 

Read “New Life by Breath.ng.’’ Send 3d. stamp for your free copy 
to: Institute of Breathing, S. Enquiry Department, 26 Market Place, 
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